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FI.  Worth  Press 
publisher  sees 
profitable  year 
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Paying  for  it. 

It’s  been  said  that  a  newspaper  can  only  be  as  good  as  the 
advertising  it  contains.  'Fhere’s  obviously  a  certain  irony  in  this,  but 
for  most  newspapers  it  is  a  fact  of  life. 

On  the  average,  only  a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  publishing  a 
newspaper  is  covered  by  the  newsstand  price.  The  balance  of  the 
money  must  come  from  advertising  revenue.  And  inevitably,  the  best 
written  and  edited  newspapers  are  those  which  are  most  effective  in 
their  particular  markets  as  advertising  mediums. 

I'he  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  was  established,  and  con¬ 
stantly  works,  to  help  newspapers  achieve  their  potential  as  advertising 
mediums  regardless  of  the  size  of  their  circulation  or  their  market. 

It  helps  them  by  showing  advertisers  how  to  use  newspapers 
more  effectively,  and  by  showing  them  how  good  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  can  achieve,  dollar  for  dollar,  more  than  any  other  advertising 
medium.  It  helps  newspapers  directly  and  individually  by  making 
marketing  statistics  and  research  reports  available  to  them  to  help 
them  sell  themselves.  Through  a  wide  range  of  booklets,  brochures 
and  audio-visual  presentations,  it  shows  both  advertisers  and  news¬ 
papers  how  to  achieve  maximum  impact  with  ads  and  advertising 
campaigns  within  the  constraints  of  both  large  and  small  budgets. 

In  short,  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  is  a  combination 
advertising  agency,  marketing  and  public  relations  agency  for  more 
than  1 ,000  newspapers  and  for  every  single  one  of  the  advertisers  who 
use  these  newspapers. 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau . . .  helping  all  of  us  put  out 
better  newspapers. 
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We  Bring  The  Real  World 
Into  The  Classroom 


rials  like  VEC  filmstrips,  in-paper 
quizzes,  teacher  guides  and  lesson 
plans.  There  are  also  visits  to  class¬ 
rooms  and  use  of  the  SRA  NewsLab 
and  AP  Reading  Skills  Units. 

When  we  recently  held  THE 
NEWS  AMERICAN/VEC  joint 
workshop  for  teachers,  faculty 
from  55  schools  attended,  dem¬ 
onstrating  that  our  efforts  have 
been  worthwhile.  We  believe  that 
when  a  student  leaves  the 
schoolhouse  . . .  it’s  the  real  world 
that’s  waiting  outside  for  him.  And, 
our  job  is  to  help  him  meet  it  with 
confidence. 


A  textbook  can  go  just  so  far. 
THE  NEWS  AMERICAN  can  go  a  lot 
further.  It’s  as  current  as  today . . . 
can  express  a  thousand  different 
points  of  view . . .  give  valuable  in¬ 
sights  into  the  future. 

That’s  why  we  feel  It’s  so  impor¬ 
tant  to  get  our  paper  into  the  hands 
of  students  and  teachers  every 
day,  and  to  make  sure  they  get  all 
we  put  into  it!  So,  we  help  teachers 
learn  to  use  the  newspaper 
through  a  co-sponsored  fully 
accredited  course  at  Towson  State 
College,  in  Towson,  Maryland.  We 
provide  teachers  with  latest  mate¬ 


The  News 
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I  know  a  lot  about  the  newspaper  business^ 
but  sometimes  I  need  help. 


“That’s  why  I’m  glad  I  have  access 
to  the  Donrey  Media  Group’s 
management  services  division. 

“For  example,  our  billing  system 
was  a  pain.  It  was  time  consuming 
and  expensive.  So  I  called  on  our 
management  services  division. 
Donrey  specialists  in  systems, 
accounting  and  data  processing 
worked  at  my  direction  to  help  me  set 
up  a  computerized  billing  system  that 
saves  me  time,  money  and  sleepless 
nights.  My  staff  provides  the  input, 
and  then  it’s  run  through  a  Donrey 
computer.  This  takes  the  load  off  my 
people,  but  we  still  have  control  over 
our  own  system. 

“That’s  the  great  thing  about  our 
management  services  division.  If  I 


have  a  problem,  I  can  call  specialists 
in  everything  from  advertising  and 
promotion  to  construction  to 
newspaper  production.  Donrey 
specialists  work  with  my  people  at 
my  direction.  They  advise  me,  but  I 
still  have  the  final  say.  I’ve  called  on 
them  many  times,  and  not  once  was  I 
disappointed  with  their  willingness  to 
help  me. 

“By  itself,  there’s  no  way  my 
newspaper  could  afford  these 
special  services.  In  fact,  I  think  these 
services  play  a  major  role  in  the 
success  of  the  Southwest  Times 
Record.  They  help  us  offer  our 
readers  a  superior  product  in  every 
way.’’ 
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DONREY  MEDIA  GROUP 
920  Rogers  Avenue 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas  72901 
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MARKET 

GUIDE 

Complete  data  on  more  than 
1,500  daily  newspaper  markets 
including  .  .  . 

1975  E&P  ESTIMATES  ON: 

*  Total  and  per  household  income 

*  Retail  sales  (9  categories) 

*  Population 

*  Households 

MARKET-BY-MARKET  SURVEYS, 
INCLUDING  LISTINGS  OF: 

*  Department  stores  *  Industries 

*  Food  chains  *  Wages,  employment 

*  Drug  chains  *  Climate,  weather 

*  Variety  stores  •  Utilities 

*  Discount  stores  •  Auto  registrations 

.  .  .  and  other  important  market  indicators 
for  all  U.S.  and  Canadian  daily  newspaper 
markets 

Order  your  copy  now  . . . 

^  Write  for  special 

$20  per  copy 

Editor  6l  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

SEPTEMBER 

14-26 — American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  Seminar  for 
Newspapers  under  75.000  circulation,  Reston,  Va. 

16 —  Canadian  Press  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Board.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

17- 18 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Board  Meetings, 

Vancouver.  B.C. 

17- 19 — Minnesota  Symposium  on  Visual  Communication.  Minneapolis 

College  of  Art  and  Design.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

18- 20 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Assn.,  Host  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

18- 20 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Assn.,  King  s 

Grant  Motor  Inn,  Danvers.  Mass. 

19- 21 — Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  LeClaire  Hotel, 

Moline.  III. 

19- 21 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Summer  Conference,  Sheraton- 

Fontainebleau.  Ocean  City,  Md. 

I  19-21 — New  England  Press  Assn.,  Sheraton  Islander,  Newport,  R.l. 

20- 23 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  DeSoto 

Hilton,  Savannah.  Ga. 

20- 24 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Annual  Sales  Conference, 

Royal  Connaught  Hotel,  Hamilton.  Ontario. 

21- 23 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Assn.,  Marriott  Hotel,  Lin¬ 

colnshire,  III. 

23-26 — American  Assn,  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Hyatt  House,  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

26-28 — Ad  Executives  Assn,  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Marriott  Inn.  Col¬ 
umbus,  Ohio. 

28-Oct.  1 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Eastern  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Wychmere  Harbor  Club.  Harwichport,  Cape  Cod, 
Mass. 

28-Oct.  1 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn.  Central  Region 
Conference.  Hilton  Hotel,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

28-Oct.  10 — American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  Seminar  for 
Newspapers  under  75.000  circulation,  Reston,  Va. 

OCTOBER 

1- 3 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Annual  Convention, 

Seven  Springs  Resort.  Champion,  Pa. 

2 —  Fall  Meeting,  Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Union  League  Club.  New 

York  City. 

2- 3 — Southern  Production  Program,  Inc.  Annual  Meeting,  Fairmont  Hotel, 

Dallas,  Tex. 

3- 12 — UPl  Edicon.  Inter-Continental  Hotel.  London  England. 

5-8 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn.  Southern  Region  Confer¬ 
ence.  Tampa,  Fla. 

5-8 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar.  Secrecy,  Government  and  the  Public,  U. 
of  Oklahoma.  Norman,  Okla. 

5-10 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

5- 11 — ^Annual  Photo  Workshop  of  the  U.  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Nevada.  Mo. 

6- 9 — School  Crisis  Conference.  Washington  Journalism  Center, 
Washington,  D  C. 

6-10 — Basic  Offset  Press  and  Plate.  ANPA  Research  Institute  Training 
Seminar,  Easton,  Pa. 

6-10 — Camera  Techniques,  ANPA  Research  Institute  Training  Seminar, 
Easton.  Pa. 

6-10 — EWorld  Press  Institute  15th  Anniversary  Year  Commemoration.  Ma- 
calester  College.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

8- 10 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  Annual  Meeting.  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

9- 10 — "Medicine  and  the  Media  "  Conference  Medical  Center,  University 
of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

9- 12 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  Annual  National  Meeting,  Shera¬ 
ton  Inn-Skyline  East,  Tulsa,  Okla, 

10- 12 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Assn.,  Rameda  Inn,  Carbondale,  III. 

11 -  International  Newspaper  Carriers  Day. 

11- 13 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Fall  Conference,  Seven 
Springs.  Champion.  Pa. 

12- 14 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Annual  Sales  Confer¬ 
ence,  Sheraton  Motor  Inn,  Greenville,  S.C. 

12-24 — American  Press  Institute  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors 
Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

14- 17 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Assn.  Annual  Convention, 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

15- 17 — Cal  Western  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Annual  Sales  Seminar, 
Ahwahnee  Hotel.  Yosemite  National  Park.  Calif. 

15-18 — National  Newspaper  Assn.  Annual  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
Hotel  Sahara,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

17 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn.  Annual  Meeting.  Copley  Plaza, 
Boston  Mass. 
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LINOTRON  303  •  V-l-P  PHOTOTYPESETTERS  •  V-l-P  PRINTER  MODEL  140  •  LINOCOMP  PHOTOTYPESETTERS 
CORRECTERM  •  MICOMP  KEYBOARDS  •  OCR  SYSTEMS  •  SOFTWARE 


LINOTRON  505 


Photocomposing  Systems 


in  complete 
compatible 
packages 


Mergenthaler 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY  •  MERGENTHALER  DRIVE,  P.  O.  BOX  82,  PLAINVIEW,  NEW  YORK  11803 


\biir  Direct  Line 
to  the 
Insurance 

World 


When  you  need  facts  or  comment  about  auto, 
home,  life,  or  other  personal  lines  of  insurance, 
pick  up  your  phone  and  call  us  collect. 


Our  staff  of  former  newsmen  will  try  to  give  you 
the  information  right  away.  If  we  don't  know  the 
answers,  we  ll  get  them  from  someone  who  does 
and  call  you  back  in  time  for  your  deadline. 

When  you  want  comment  from  the  world's 
largest  auto  and  honne  insurer,  we  II  arrange  for 
you  to  talk  with  one  of  our  top  executives 

If  you  need  tables,  charts,  or  other  written 
material,  we  can  usually  get  it  to  you  within  minutes 
through  our  telephone  facsimile  transmission 
hookup. 

Hundreds  of  news  writers  and  broadcasters 
have  called  us  for  help  on  insurance  stories. 

Next  time,  why  don't  you'i’ 

Call  collect  309/662-2521  or  309/662-2063. 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza  E-2 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 


CATCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

CAMERA  STUDY— No  sooner  had  Susan  Ford  arrived 
back  in  Washington  after  a  summer  filled  with  a  photo- 
fjraphy  seminar  in  Yosemite  National  Park  and  a  six-week 
internship  in  photography  that  made  coast  to  coast  news 
for  the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital-Journal  than  she  moved 
round  front  of  the  camera  as  subject,  .\ctor  Peter  Sellers, 
no  less,  spent  an  afternoon  photographing  Susan  on  as¬ 
signment  for  Vogue. 

Our  favorite  news  brightener,  how’ever,  on  the  Ford 
photo  front  was  about  mail  received  in  Topeka.  With  grace¬ 
ful  humor,  Susan  revealed  she  got  one  postcard  on  which 
was  inscribed  this  single  comment;  “.\ny  jackass  can  take 
pictures!”  That  gets  her  into  a  certain  informal  photo¬ 
graphers  club:  editors  and  reporters  have  been  known 
from  time  to  time  to  make  reference  to  a  photographer  who 
displeased  them  as  “that  jackass  photographer.”  Photo¬ 
graphers,  in  their  more  formal  language  at  seminars  have 
referred  to  this  designation  as  their  “second  class  citizen¬ 
ship”  around  the  newsroom. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

FOLLOW  THE  LEADER — ^When  Detroit  News  reporter  Jim 
Kerwin  spotted  a  state  police  car  in  the  fast  lane  near 
Saginaw  doing  about  75  miles  per  hour,  he  and  other  driv¬ 
ers  tagged  merrily  behind,  figuring  there  wouldn’t  be 
another  patrol  for  miles.  In  the  middle  of  the  pack,  how¬ 
ever,  the  News  “Off  the  Record”  column  reports,  was  an 
“inauspicious  brow’ii,  unmarked  car  with  a  regular  license 
plate  driven  by  another  state  police  trooper.”  You  guessed 
it:  Kerwin  got  a  ticket. 

*  *  * 

DOG-EARED  DEFINITIONS  OF  NEWS— .\BC  correspon¬ 
dent  Harry  Reasoner  talked  about  the  “dog  days  of  sum¬ 
mer”  and  after  his  dictionary  definition  commented  more 
likely  “this  is  the  time  of  year  when  newspapers,  and  in 
latter  years  television  stations,  carry  a  lot  of  pictures  of 
dogs  drinking  out  of  bird  baths  and  other  hot  weather 
features.  .  .” 

Catch-lines^  prefers  dictionary  definition  “b.”  for  the 
plural  “2  dog  days”:  It  is,  says  VV’ebster,  period  marked 
by  dull  lack  of  progress.  .  .” 

.\n  earlier  mention  of  one  of  Reasoner’s  essays  on  confu¬ 
sion  between  “infer”  and  “imply”  (July  26)  brought  a  letter 
from  Michael  Huth  of  the  engineering  department  of  MGD 
Graphic  Systems  Group,  Rockwell  International.  He  en¬ 
closed  a  photocopy  of  a  Mell  Lazarus’  “Miss  Peach”  comic 
strip  in  which  Ira  and  Marcia,  during  an  English  test, 
argue  about  the  difference  between  the  two  words.  Marcia 
solves  it  by  punching  Ira  and  saying  in  the  closing  panel, 
“Now  let’s  see;  I  implied  a  punch  in  your  face,  and  you 
inferred  a  black  eye.  Right?” 

“A  hard  to  forget  lesson,”  Huth,  writes,  “it  perhaps  slip¬ 
ped  by  many  journalists  working  on  the  more  serious  side 
of  the  pages.”  The  strip  must  have  made  quite  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  Huth.  It  is  dated  9-15-1971. 

*  *  * 

BOUND  TO  HAPPEN  DEPARTMENT— The  other  day  when 
readers  got  to  page  D-5  of  the  Tampa  Tribune,  they  had  to 
march  off  to  a  mirror.  The  entire  page  negative  had  been 
flipped.  Borrowing  a  mirror  from  E  &  P  library  to  have  a 
look  at  Marilyn  Beck’s  Hollywood  column.  Catch-lines 
noted  how  poetically  the  flip  action  suited  the  quote  open¬ 
ing  the  column;  “.\h,  but  a  man’s  reach  should  exceed  his 
grasp.  .  .”  It  was  signed  Robert  Browning,  1855. 

*  *  * 

A  THURSDAY  ENTRY  IN  “ONE  MAN’S  WEEK”  by  Quentin 
Crewe  of  the  London  Sunday  Times  recently  began:  “.Ar¬ 
gument  with  the  Post  Office  in  for  whom  I  seem  to  have  it.” 
Crewe  reported  that  the  PO  had  sent  a  bill  which  included 
rent  in  advance  for  the  elaborate  telephone  equipment  in 
his  home  and  also  a  formal  notice  to  say  the  rent  is  being 
doubled/rom  June.  “I  say  take  the  fancy  telephones  away 
and  reduce  my  bill.  They  say  they  cannot  take  them  away 
for  six  weeks  and  I  must  pay  until  they  do.  I  point  out  that 
this  is  equivalent  to  a  landlord  saying  ‘Your  rent  for  the 
last  year  is  doubled.’  Deadlock.” 
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COMPLETE 

COVERAGE: 


ONE  REASON  WHY  OVER  ONE  MILLION 
READERS  LOOK  FOR  THE 
LONG  ISLAND  PRESS  EVERYDAY! 


A  plane  crash,  claiming  scores  of 
lives,  is  a  tragedy  anywhere,  anytime, 
but  it  takes  on  an  added  element  when 
the  crash  occurs  inside  tlo  limits  of  a 
busy  city — and  in  this  case  the  city 
was  New  York. 

A  727,  enroute  from  New’  Orleans, 
crashed  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  24, 
during  a  thunder-  and-lightning  storm, 
just  as  it  was  about  to  land  at  John 
F.  Kennedy  airport,  killing  123  pas¬ 
sengers  and  crew’. 

The  New  York  Times  gave  it  16  col¬ 
umns  of  space,  including  the  Page  One 
lead. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  gave  it  5 
full  tabloid  pages,  including  its  Page 
One,  just  about  equal  to  the  Times’  16 
columns. 


The  New  York  Post  gave  it  pages 
1,  2,  3  and  4  and  additional  space  fur¬ 
ther  back,  equivalent  to  18  standard- 
size  columns. 

And  the  Long  Island  Press  gave  it 
29  standard-size  columns.  It  w’as,  after 
all,  a  backyard  story  for  the  Press, 
w'hose  plant  is  not  far  aw’ay  from  the 
site  of  the  disaster. 

This  is  the  story  of  how’  the  Long  Is¬ 
land  Press  cov’cred  the  tragedy,  not  only 
for  itself,  but  for  its  sister  Newhouse 
papers  in  New  Orleans,  plus  assists  to 
the  AP  and  UPI. 

By  night’s  end  15  reporters,  four  pho¬ 
tographers,  three  artists  and  a  score 
of  inside  staffers  w’oiked  on  the  story 
personally.  One  way  or  another,  they 
produced  12  by-line  stories,  9  photo¬ 
graphs  played  big,  and  one  map,  total¬ 
ling  29  full  columns  of  copy. 
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In  defense  of  1st  amendment 

“It  is  time  for  the  American  press  to  mount  a  much  more  ajrjrres- 
sive  and  absolutist  defense  of  the  F’irst  Amendment  than  it  has 
been  doin^j,”  writes  Anthony  Day,  editorial  pajjo  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  in  the  current  liulletin  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

We  say  “amen”  to  that  because  it  is  somethinjr  we  have  been 
sayin>>:  for  a  lon>r  time  but  probably  not  as  well  as  he  puts  it. 

The  message  is  timely  because  The  .\merican  Issues  F\)rum 
calendar  for  the  bicentennial  schedules  the  week  of  October  26  for 
emphasis  and  discussion  of  “Freedom  of  Speech,  .Assembly  and 
Relipon”  and  “Freedom  of  the  Press”  for  the  week  of  November  2 
under  the  treneral  title  for  the  month  of  “Certain  Unalienable 
Rifjhts.” 

This  should  be  noted  prominently  in  every  editor’s  calendai'  and 
future  book. 

Day  says  an  “absolutist  defense”  means  “stiffenint;  our  backs 
ajrainst  compromise.  This  means  exjilainintr  to  an  often  critical  and 
skeptical  public  that  our  freedom  is  theirs,  exiilainintj  why,  as 
Justice  Potter  Stewart  recently  said,  the  press  is  the  only  or- 
pinized  private  business  pven  constitutional  protection.  It  means 
explainin>i:  also  that  even  while  fairness  is  the  ideal  to  which  most 
of  us  asjiire,  the  First  .Amendment  doesn't  jruarantee  fairness.  .All 
it  fjuarantees  is  freedom — and  that  includes  the  freedom  to  be 
unfair.  We  have  to  keep  explaininf>:  that  the  F^irst  .Amendment 
doesn’t  t^uarantee  the  outcome  of  the  contest  of  opinions,  it  just 
fjuarantees  that  there  will  he  a  contest. 

“We  in  the  press  should  start  arpiinj;:  much  more  vipirously 
than  we  have  been  that  the  First  .Amendment,  the  kingpost  of  our 
liberty,  is  more  nearly  an  absolute  rijrht  than  any  rijjht  natural  to 
man,  or  jjuaranteed  in  the  Constitution.  The  First  .Amendment, 
taken  in  its  entirety,  is  the  pre-eminent  rijjht  in  the  Bill  of  Rijjhts. 

“The  vei  y  essence  of  democracy  is  free  expression;  and  it  is  free 
expression — of  relifrion,  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  peaceable 
assembly — that  the  First  .Amendment  was  written  to  protect. 

“Free  speech  is  the  means  by  which  our  othei’  riylits — habeas 
corpus,  the  F'ourth  and  Fifth  .Amendments  and  the  others — are 
protected.  The  other  nine  rest  on  the  First.  Without  the  First,  the 
other  nine  are  defenseless.  .And  the  free  press  is  the  constitution¬ 
ally  protected  apuit  of  free  speech.” 

We  hope  newspapers  do  not  pass  uj)  the  opportunity  this  Fall  to 
emphasize  these  points. 

Glimmer  of  hope  in  Peru 

The  new  president  of  Peru  who  took  over  in  a  bloodless  coup  has  a 
reputation  of  beiiifr  a  “moderate”  but  whether  he  will  reverse  his 
predecessor’s  rush  into  Yufjoslav-type  communism  remains  to  be 
seen. 

One  of  President  Morales  Bermudez’  first  acts  in  office  was  to 
issue  a  decree  allowing  all  deported  political  leaders  and  jour¬ 
nalists  to  return  home  from  exile,  permitting?  all  publications 
closed  by  former  President  Velasco  .Alvarado  to  resun  e  operations, 
and  promisiii}?  freedom  of  expression  for  all  the  peo  Je.  This  pro¬ 
vides  some  jrlimmer  of  hope  for  a  restoration  of  p  ess  freedom. 
Lima’s  newspapers,  however,  are  still  under  proven iment  control 
having?  been  expropriated  by  Velasco  and  until  they  are  returned 
to  their  ri>?htful  owners  there  can  be  no  truly  free  and  independent 
press. 
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What  Is  A  Newspaper  Librarian 

By  Ralph  J.  Shoemaker 

f  The  best  qualification  for  a  newspaper  librarian  is  memory; 

I  Whatever  question  he’s  asked,  he  must  know  ever>’thinp  that’s  in  his  library; 

I  An  answer  is  expected  promptly  and  very  quickly; 

I  So  there  must  be  a  source,  considered  reliable; 

I  Should  the  subject  not  be  found  in  his  own  library  station; 

I  Then  he  must  know  where  one  can  locate  all  the  information; 

I  If  ever  a  time  comes  and  no  answer  can  be  supplied; 

I  Editor’s  cry  “morgue”  even  though  the  librarian  had  tried; 

I  The  newspaper  librarian  is  often  “special”  dubbed  by  name; 

I  It  is  not  so,  for  his  knowledge  of  all  things  really  gains  him  fame; 

I  Library  science  and  journalism  are  good  for  his  education; 

I  But  he  also  must  possess  the  knack  of  good  ideas  and  invention; 

I  Supplies,  equipment,  and  methods  he  must  keep  abreast; 

I  In  order  to  give  his  newspaper  the  very  best; 

I  He  may  service  all  departments,  or  only  editorial  and  news; 

I  Remember,  “the  po\ver  of  suggestion”  will  aid  all  for  his  offered  views; 

1  He  should  have  a  budget  to  know  what  can  be  done  each  year; 

I  Otherwise,  he  may  overspend,  and  for  his  job  have  fear; 

I  He  must  know  aliout  weeding,  microfilm,  and  computers  to  conserve  space; 

I  For  like  “Topsy”  libraries  grow,  and  the  boss  should  never  have  a  red  face; 
I  An  outcharge  of  all  taken  from  the  library  must  be  listed; 

I  So  a  whereabout  record  will  be  known  by  those  interested; 

I  It  is  usually  the  librarian  who  is  underpaid; 

I  Someday  management  will  realize  this  and  take  note — enough  said; 

I  Where  do  newspaper  people  look  to  find  out  what  they  want  to  know; 

I  It  appears  always,  it  is  their  newspaper  library  they  go. 


NEWS-GAG  DEBATE 

Re:  the  ABA  news-gag  debate  and  all  it 
implies  for  a  free  society,  we  are  in  dan¬ 
ger,  as  journalists  and  citizens,  in  letting 
indulged  special-interest  groups  be  too 
powerful  in  setting  the  rules  not  only 
for  our  on  activity — news — but  too  many 
others.  For  example,  why  should  judges 
and  the  bar  dominate  the  making  of 
codes  for  the  dissemination  of  news  about 
trials,  criminal  charges  and  the  like 
when  much  more  is  at  stake  than  merely 
satisfying  the  parochial  whims  of  so 
many  lawyers??? 

By  the  same  yardstick,  this  country 
pays  too  much  heed  to  the  wishes,  stipu¬ 
lations  and  claims  for  privileged  status 
on  the  part  of  journalists.  The  news 
media  have  captured  for  themselves, 
largely  by  erosion  of  real  debate,  a  priv¬ 
ileged  sanctuary  which  exceeds  in  pro¬ 
tection  that  which  was  intended  by  those 
seeking  to  provide  constitutional  safe¬ 
guards  for  a  free  press. 

Conversely,  no  one  in  politics  and  few 
in  the  mass  urban  media  have  paid  much 
attention  to  the  expertise  and  advice  of 
the  National  Rifle  .Association,  sports¬ 
men’s  groups  or  gun  owners  generally 
in  the  debate  about  gun-“control”  laws. 
Some  segments  of  the  political  world  and 
the  media  would  become  apoplectic  with 
outrage — some  real,  some  feigned — if  the 
NBA.  the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
etc.,  were  seriously  consulted,  as  they 
should  he  to  a  degree,  on  the  formulation 
of  proposals  affecting  the  ownership  and 
use  of  firearms. 

We  flounder  in  a  world  of  very  malle¬ 
able  standards,  and  nothing  proves  it 
more  than  the  indulgence  granted  the  bar 
and  journalism  compared  to  the  lack  of 
a  serious  hearing  in  many  cases  for  the 
people  who  know  the  most  about  guns. 

Bill  R.  Davidson 

(Davidson,  a  resident  of  Alanit'da, 
Colo.,  is  Western  media  representative. 
National  Rifle  Association.) 

♦  *  ♦ 

COMICS  V8.  NEWS 

The  discussion  of  comics  started  by 
the  A1  Capp  article  in  the  July  22  E&P 
has  been  entertaining  and  informative. 

As  editor  of  a  small  daily  determined 
to  provide  thorough  local  coverage  in 
depth.  I  have  long  been  pained  at  devot¬ 
ing  a  full  page  each  ilay  out  of  an  aver¬ 
age  news  hole  of  eight  pages  to  comics 
and  television  listings.  And  the  cost  of 
filling  the  page  in  this  manner  is  nearly 
enough  to  hire  another  reporter-trainee 
to  fill  it  with  local  news. 

At  the  same  time,  I  really  like  the 
comics.  So  does  the  boss.  If  we  do,  we 
reason,  readers  do  too.  So  we  continue 
to  use  the  space,  send  the  checks  and 
seek  out  top  quality  strips  and  panels  to 
improve  the  mix. 

From  this  viewpoint,  I  found  Jim  Mc¬ 


Daniel’s  stirring  tribute  to  comics  and 
stinging  rebuke  of  anti-comic  liberal 
golden-goose-killing  editors  in  the  Aug- 
16  E&P  slightly  out  of  touch  with  reality. 

We  have  enjoyed  “increased  circula¬ 
tion,  increased  ad  linage,  greater  reailer 
loyalty  and  inijiroved  public  image.”  all 
the  things  McDaniel  promises  in  return 
for  jiroud  promotion,  etc.  of  comics.  But 
our  happy  situation  is  the  result  of  dedi¬ 
cation  to  local  news  rather  than  to  any 
change  in  the  handling  of  comics. 

-As  it  happens.  McDaniel’s  letter  was 
the  first  thing  I  read  after  spending  my 
daily  hour  with  the  ll  all  Street  Journal 
and  Christian  Science  Monitor,  the  pa¬ 
pers  least  guilty  of  the  charge  of  engen¬ 
dering  contempt  for  print  journalism. 
Perhaps  McDaniel  wasn’t  aware  that  nei¬ 
ther  paper  regularly  prints  comics. 

At  any  rate,  1  will  await  with  great 
anticipation  reports  from  editors  &  pub¬ 
lishers  who  have  followed  the  Capp- 
McDaniel  formula  to  stunning  success. 

Mike  Heywood 

(Hey wood  is  editor  of  the  Victorville 
(Calif.)  Daily  Press.) 

Us  *  * 

BLACK  JOURNALIST 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  a  let¬ 
ter  I  addressed  to  the  Newspaper  Fund. 
Inc.  Inspiration  for  this  letter  was  pro- 
•vided  by  your  cover  of  July  19,  IQT.S. 

Perhaps  my  questions,  addressed  to  the 
Newspaper  Fund,  will  be  of  some  interest 
to  you  and  your  reailers. 

The  statement  cites  the  Newspaper 
Fund  as  an  organization  which  “encour¬ 
ages  talented  young  people  to  consider 
a  newspaper  career  .  .  .  brings  them 
into  professional  training  programs  .  .  . 
provides  a  constant  flow  of  information 


to  schools  and  colleges  on  the  prospects 
and  promises  of  journalism  careers.” 

In  my  educational  experience  perhaps 
1  have  missed  something,  for  I’ve  neither 
been  informed  nor  encouraged.  True.  I 
was  an  intern  through  the  AEJ  (Assoc, 
of  f'ducation  in  Journalism)  program,  I 
worked  for  a  weekly  newsjiaper,  for 
awhile,  and  I’ve  done  articles  on  such 
people  as  Muhammad  Ali  and  Evel 
Knievel.  A  et  for  the  jiast  two  years  my 
prospects  of  a  lucrative  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  have  been  virtually  nil. 

.As  a  1973  graduate  of  the  U.  of  Wis¬ 
consin’s  M.  A.  program  in  specialized  re¬ 
porting.  I  left  school  with  all  the  hopes 
of  a  young,  black  journalist  venturing 
into  the  “new  world.”  The  new  world  of 
journalism  that  boldly  encouraged  blacks 
and  hispanics.  in  the  early  70’s,  to  enter 
this  writing  world.  Why?  Because  we 
were  needed! 

Need  I  now  emphasize  the  were?  .As 
my  search  through  newspapers  and  em¬ 
ployment  agencies  throughout  New  York, 
and  other  cities,  indicate  there  is  no  need 
now. 

W  e  are  all  closed  up.  The  economy  did 
it.  I  am  told.  Has  the  economy  dissolved 
the  need  for  black  journalists  as  well? 

W  hat  cruel  trick  is  this  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  playing?  Where  will  it  end? 
-And  who  will  first  benefit  from  its  de¬ 
mise — surely  not  the  once  aspiring  black 
journalists  of  the  early  70's  who  ven¬ 
tured  into  their  journalistic  careers  as 
secretaries,  counselors  and  clerks.  How 
far  will  they  he  set  back? 

Please  give  me  the  answer  to  these 
questions.  I  sincerely  search  for  them. 
Or.  jierhaps  the  fault  is  in  myself.  I  was 
told  I  was  a  “talented  young  person  .  .  .” 

Joann  Stevens 

777  Putnam  Ave. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11221 
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^We  knew  the  Sunday  Travel  and  Resorts 
Section  was  productive,  but  our  first 
advertisement  in  The  NewYorkTimes 
Magazine  was  also  dynamite.  More  than 


David  A.  Picken,  U.S.  marketing  and 

sales  manager  of  Avianca, 

the  Colombian  international  airline 


1,100  coupons,  phones  buzzing  off 
the  hooks  Monday  and  Tuesday.” 


Avianca  advertising  ageiury  l)i>yle  Dam*  Bembach  of  New  York 


“We  advertise  in  The  New  York  Times 
Sunday  Travel  and  Resorts  Section  with  great 
success.  But  we  decided  to  use  The  Times 
Magazine  as  well  because  its  readership 
demographics  are  perfect  for  a  travel  advertiser. 
Also,  it  combines  the  appeal  of  a  magazine  in 
stimulating  general  interest  with  the  urgency  of  a 
newspaper  in  offering  a  product  to  the  curious 
shopper. 

“Our  campaign  in  The  Times  Magazine 
more  than  lived  up  to  our  expectations.  With  the 
exception  of  a  specialized  consumer  travel 
publication,  no  other  magazine  eame  close  to  the 
number  of  respimses  produced  by  The  Times 
Magazine  or  its  low  cost  per  response. 

“WTiile  about  half  the  responses  came  from 
the  New  York  area,  the  rest  came  from  all  over 


the  country  and  even  the  world,  including  Tokyo 
and  Rome. 

“Wholesalers  and  travel  agents  are  also 
delighted  with  the  sales  they  attribute  to  our 
advertising  in  The  Times  Magazine.  Like  the 
medical  group  that  Ixxjked  its  convention  of  85 
dcx:tors  into  Qirtagena  on  Colombia’s  Qiribbean 
coast. 

“We’re  now  sold  on  using  both  The  Times 
Travel  and  Resorts  Section  and  the  Magazine  on 
Sundays.’’ 

Js>U»  Ijork  Simcs 
^agasinc 

So  special  it  leads  a  life  of  its  own...  all  week  long 
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Publisher  offers  rewards 
for  MD  malpractice  news 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Reward  money  of  $10,000  has  been 
posted  by  the  head  of  a  publishing 
group  for  the  best  stories  written  on 
the  plight  of  physicians  and  hospitals 
as  a  result  of  a  trend  toward  skyrocket¬ 
ing  medical  liability  insurance  premi¬ 
ums. 

This  bounty — as  an  incentive  for 
about  100  newspapers  to  call  attention 
to  the  medical  malpractice  fight  on  a 
local  level — was  the  idea  of  Carmage 
Walls,  who  holds  a  major  interest  in  a 
number  of  dailies  and  weeklies  across 
the  country  and  who  is  associated  with 
Walls  Investment  Company,  18100  Up¬ 
per  Bay  Road,  Houston,  Texas. 

“Join  the  malpractice  fight;  you — 
the  public  or  patient — will  be  the  big 
loser  if  you  don’t!”  reads  the  announce¬ 
ment.  “Your  newspaper  is  invited  to 
look  at  this  problem,  now  faced  by  the 
medical  profession,  to  present  reaction 
of  your  local  professionals  a^'d  laymen, 
and  enter  your  findings  into  iblication 
in  a  contest  for  $10,000  in  prizes  posted 
by:  Carmage  Walls  and  friends  in  the 
newspaper  business.” 

It  is  noted  under  “eligibilities”  that 
a  “selective  group  of  newspapers”  have 
been  invited  to  enter  this  competition. 
Daily  newspapers  invited  are  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  publish  a  series  of  three  ar¬ 
ticles  and  submit  them  in  competition. 
“There  are  many  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  Carmage  Walls  orbit,  and  since 
their  staffs  are  smaller  and  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  pursue  investigative  reporting 
and  research  is  not  as  great,  ‘hey  are 
invited  to  produce  and  publioh  in  a 
separate  contest  one  article  that  takes 
a  look  at  the  problem  in  their  home¬ 
town.” 

First  prize  for  dailies  is  $3  000 ;  sec¬ 
ond,  $2,000,  and  third  is  $1,000.  For 
the  weeklies,  first  is  $2,000,  second  $1,- 
250  and  third  $750.  “The  winning  news¬ 
papers  will  receive  the  prize  for  equita¬ 
ble  distribution  by  the  publisher,  de¬ 
pending  upon  how  many  staff  people 
are  under  assignment.” 

Carmage  Walls  has  personal  interest 

In  the  material  sent  out,  the  “Ex¬ 
planation”  points  out  that  Walls  has  a 
personal  interest  in  the  problem  he  is 
directing  newspapers  to  investigate  lo¬ 
cally  and  Walls  became  acquainted 
with  the  problem  from  his  doctors  who 
have  been  treating  him  for  cataracts 
and  other  ailments. 

The  explanation  pointed  out: 
“Professionals  call  it  medical  liabil¬ 
ity.  Laymen  and  newspaper  headlines 
call  it  malpractice.  Call  it  by  any  name 


you  choose.  It’s  serious. 

“The  medical  profession  in  the  United 
States  faces  a  problem  of  ever  in¬ 
creasing  threatened  court  action  in 
their  every  day  practice.  The  future 
of  the  healing  ai-ts  in  this  country  is 
at  a  crossroads. 

“Because  harrassing  suits  are  filed 
by  misguided  patients,  aided  by  a  few 
attorneys  more  interested  in  fees  than 
in  justice  and  coupled  with  jurors  bi¬ 
ased  in  their  awards,  medical  liability 
insurance  costs  have  greatly  increased 
— where  coverage  is  available. 

“In  some  instances  where  protection 
is  impossible  to  acquire,  those  in  medi¬ 
cal  practice  are  considering  other  fields 
to  which  their  talents  may  point. 

“Young  physicians,  after  spending 
from  10  to  15  years  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  practice,  are  unable  finan¬ 
cially  to  open  an  office  and  pay  exor¬ 
bitant  insurance  premiums. 

“Older  physicians  and  surgeons  who 
have  begun  to  taper  off  in  their  prac¬ 
tice  are  finding  it  more  economically 
feasible  to  retire  rather  than  have  vir¬ 
tually  all  of  their  income  claimed  by 
malpractice  insurance  premiums  that 
have  skyrocketed  from  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  into  the  thousands. 

“Carmage  Walls  has  seen  this  trag¬ 
edy  unfold  in  the  past  year  in  first 
hand  observations  as  he  went  in  and 
out  of  hospitals  and  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  problems  his  doctors 
have  explained. 

“This  contest  he  proposes  among 
newspapers  in  the  widespread  Carmage 
Walls  newspaper  family  and  group 
throughout  the  southern  and  midwest- 
em  sections  of  the  United  States  will 
help  develop  a  public  awareness  of  this 
problem.  Cai-mage  Walls  thinks  your 
efforts  will  profit  not  only  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  healing  arts  but,  above 
all,  patients  who  will  lose  most  if  medi¬ 
cal  science  and  research  fail  to  pro¬ 
gress.” 

It  continues:  “For  these  reasons  you 
are  invited  to  thrust  your  newspaper 
influence  into  this  effort.  Cash  awards 
of  $10  000  are  posted  for  newspapers 
judged  to  do  the  best  job  in  their  com¬ 
munity  as  a  sideline  incentive.  As  in 
all  newspapers  which  pursue  the  Car¬ 
mage  Walls  concept,  this  contest  and 
effort  are  aimed  at  your  local  commu¬ 
nity.  We  are  not  seeking  a  treatise  or 
a  series  that  would  be  applicable  to  na¬ 
tional  publications.  The  Carmage  Walls 
concept  would  call  for  you  to  investi¬ 
gate  or  research  and  present  your  prob¬ 
lem  in  your  community  from  a  home¬ 
town  point  of  view  and  then  present 
your  findings.” 


The  rules  are  that  these  articles  be 
published  prior  to  a  November  1,  1975, 
deadline;  that  they  be  sent  to  Fred 
Hartman,  Contest  Chairman,  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  Southern  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  90,  Baytown, 
Texas  77520.  Walls  is  affiliated  with 
Southern  Newspapers.  Hartman  is  also 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Baytown 
Sun.  a  Walls  paper. 

Other  members  of  the  committee 
charged  with  the  judging  are:  Buford 
Boone  of  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  retired 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Tiiscaloo/ta 
News,  and  Dean  Stone,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Maryville-Alcoa  (Tenn.) 
Times. 

A1  Hutchinson,  editor  of  the  Clear¬ 
water  (Fla.)  Sun,  a  38  813-circulated 
daily,  said  he  has  told  Walls  that  his 
paper  has  done  stories  on  malpractice, 
but  that  they  would  pursue  the  topic 
further.  He  gave  a  memo  to  the  Sun’s 
news  department,  saying  that  Walls 
“asks  our  help”  and  that  “we  should 
look  into  it.”  The  series  was  assigned 
to  a  reporter,  who  has  sent  question¬ 
naires  to  hundreds  of  local  doctors. 

Charlie  Hayes,  managing  editor  of 
the  Liberal  (Kan.)  Southwest  Times, 
circulation  8,718  daily,  said  he  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  take  some  action  on  the  se¬ 
ries.  “I’m  going  to  do  the  story  myself. 

I  think  I'll  win  the  $3,000  for  the  pa¬ 
per.  I’m  going  to  survey  all  the  doctors 
in  Southwest  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
Panhandle.  We  cover  15  towns.” 

Other  papers  associated  with  Walls 
and  friends  who  are  pursuing  the  topic 
are  the  Abilene  (Kan.)  Reflector-Chron¬ 
icle,  the  Houma  (La.)  Daily  Courier, 
the  Franklin  (La.)  Banner,  the  Chilli- 
cothe  (Mo.)  Constitution-Tribune,  Ma¬ 
con  (Mo.)  Chronicle  Herald,  the  Mo- 
nett  (Mo.)  Times,  Reidsville  (N.C.) 
Record,  Dickinson  (N.D.)  Press,  Bay 
City  (Tex.)  Tribune,  Freeport  (Tex.) 
Brazosport  Facts,  the  Terrill  (Tex.) 
Tribune,  Cartersville  (Ga.)  Tribune 
News,  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise- 
Journal,  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  News 
and  the  Laredo  (Tex.)  Times. 

“Family”  contest,  really 

Fred  Hartman,  who  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Carmage  Walls  since  1950, 
told  E&P,  “It’s  a  friends  and  family- 
related  contest,  or  Walls-related.  Any¬ 
body  who  we’ve  ever  had  any  connec¬ 
tions  with,  we’ve  invited  to  participate. 
We  haven’t  invited  the  big  metropoli¬ 
tan  papers.  I  sent  out  at  least  100  invi¬ 
tations.”  Some  of  the  groups,  he  said, 
are  Multi-Media,  Inc.,  and  Worrell 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Hartman  said  Walls,  who  will  be  67 
years  old  in  October,  broached  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  malpractice  and  the  contest  to 
him  two  months  ago.  “And  I  told  him  I 
thought  it  was  a  good  idea,”  said  Hart¬ 
man,  who  said  he  is  “also  very  much 
interested”  because  he  is  on  the  local 
Baytown  hospital  board. 
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Ethics  of  investigative 
reporting  qnestioned 


By  Lewis  C.  Cuyler 

Twenty-five  western  Massachusetts 
journalists — most  in  their  20s — under¬ 
went  riRorous  cross-examination  about 
when  and  how  they  decide  to  ffo  with 
a  story  involving  questions  of  ethics 
and  law  during  a  conference  September 
6  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in 
Amherst. 

Pounding  the  newspeople  with  ques¬ 
tions  during  the  all-day  session  were 
two  highly  aggressive  Harvard  Law 
School  pro^'essors,  Charles  Nesson  and 
Arthur  Miller,  who  pressed  the  jour¬ 
nalists  repeatedlv  to  justify  their  deci¬ 
sions  with  something  more  definitive 
than  vague  allusions  to  “First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights.” 

The  .session  was  one  of  a  series  en¬ 
titled  “New  England  Conference  on 
Conflicts  Between  the  Media  and  the 
Law.”  funded  in  part  bv  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  nin  hy  the  Kennedy 
Institute  of  Politics  and  the  Neiman 
Foundation.  Iwth  of  Haiward.  Coordi¬ 
nating  the  UMass.  arrangements  \vas 
Howard  M.  ZifT.  director  of  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  journalistic  studies  program. 

Need  for  dialogue 

In  remarks  at  the  opening  dinner 
the  night  before,  Fred  W.  Friendly, 
advisor  on  communications  to  the  Ford 
Foundation,  said  the  objective  of  the 
sessions  is  “to  raise  the  level  of  con¬ 
sciousness  alwut  the  two  professions 
(media  and  law)  that  have  more  to  do 
with  civil  rights  and  public  opinion 
than  anv  others.” 

“A  dialogue  between  the  courtroom 
and  the  newsroom  must  go  on,” 
Friendly  w'arned,  “otherwise  the  prob¬ 
lems  aris'ng  from  conflicts  between  the 
two  could  shatter  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.” 

The  plan  for  creating  a  framework 
for  the  dialogue  was  conceived  two 
years  ago  hv  the  Ford  Foundation 
which,  with  the  cooperation  of  Han’ard, 
has  organized  a  series  o*"  conferences 
designed  to  reach  journalists  and  law¬ 
yers  at  the  grass-roots  level.  Sub-re¬ 
gional  conferences,  similar  to  the  one 
at  Amherst,  have  alreadv  been  held  on 
Cape  Cod,  in  Boston,  New  Hamnshire 
and  Connecticut.  A  regional  conference 
for  all  of  New  England  wll  be  held 
later  this  fall  in  Newport,  R.I. 

Because  only  three  law-yers  in  the 
Amherst  area  attended  the  Saturday 
sessions,  despite  efforts  to  generate 
more  interest  from  the  bar,  the  dia¬ 
logue  between  the  two  professions 
could  not  take  place  in  the  way 
Friendly  had  hoped.  Instead,  the  em- 


Lewis  C.  Cuyler  is  an  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Transcript.  North  Adams, 
Mass.,  and  a  parttime  journalism 
teacher  at  North  Adants  State  College, 


phasis  shifted  to  an  examination  of 
investigative  reporting  into  crime  and 
corruption  that  raises  ethical  and  legal 
questions  for  the  reporter  as  well  as 
questions  raised  by  publication  of  sto¬ 
ries  that  intrude  on  individual  privacy. 

Experience  recalled 

During  his  opening  remarks.  Friend¬ 
ly,  the  former  president  of  CBS  News, 
recalled  his  experience  in  1961  and  1962 
when  CBS  produced  a  controversial 
documentary  entitled  “The  Biography 
of  a  Boston  Bookie  Joint.”  The  effort 
involved  undercover  CBS  cameramen 
who  filmed  bookmaking  in  progress  at 
a  key  shop  located  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  House.  The 
piece  attempted  to  show  the  relatuon- 
■ship  between  organized  crime  and  the 
legi.slature.  Friendly  said. 

The  experience  raised  a  number  of 
ethical  oue.stions,  he  said,  including 
whether  those  filmed  while  participat¬ 
ing  in  bookmaking  and  later  arrested 
could  get  a  fair  trial  in  Boston  after 
the  tv  show'  was  broadcast. 

“The  problem  wasn’t  whether  we 
were  right  or  not,”  Friendly  observed. 
“The  problem  was  that  we  were  unpre¬ 
pared  for  the  ethical  questions  the  ex¬ 
perience  raised.” 

Such  questions  provided  the  focus  for 
Saturday’s  cros.s-examination  as  Attys. 
Nesson  and  Miller  hammered  away 
with  ouestions  that  cut  to  the  heart 
of  the  issues  of  press  freedom,  responsi¬ 
bility,  privacy  and  the  public’s  right  to 
know. 

Their  technique  involved  using  hypo¬ 
thetical  cases  invoking  journalists,  the 
law,  and  ethics.  Participants  had  stud¬ 
ied  the  cases  before  the  conference 
opened. 

Case  histories 

One  case  concerned  a  reporter  who 
had  used  a  “plant”  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  about  corruption  in  the  award  of 
federal  oil  leases  on  land  and  offshore. 
His  stories  re.sulted  in  the  appointment 
of  a  grand  jury  to  investigate  the  al¬ 
legations.  But  then  the  reporter  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  corruption  extended  to 
the  U.S.  attorney  who  was  not  present¬ 
ing  the  incriminating  evidence  he  pos¬ 
sessed  to  the  grand  jury.  Despite  the 
judge’s  order  to  the  jurors  to  keep  the 
proceedings  secret,  the  reporter  per¬ 
suaded  one  of  them  to  talk  and  the 
account  of  the  supposedly  secret  pro¬ 
ceedings  provided  further  stories  that 
pointed  to  the  involvement  of  a  U.S. 
Senator  in  the  corruption.  The  reporter 
and  his  newspaper  w'ere  eventually  held 
in  contempt. 

The  question  raised  concerned  the 
degree  of  aggressiveness  a  reporter  can 
exercise  to  get  a  story.  Does  he  mis¬ 
represent  himself,  or  use  plants,  or 
conspire  to  break  the  law',  because 


MAKES  A  POINT— Fred  W.  Friendly,  ad¬ 
visor  of  communications  for  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion,  professor  at  Columbia  University  School 
of  Journalism  and  former  president  of  CBS 
News,  uses  hands  for  emphasis  during  after¬ 
noon  session  of  law  and  media  conference 
at  University  of  Massachusetts  September  6. 

that’s  what’s  necessary  to  get  the  in¬ 
formation? 

“No.”  said  one  participant,  arguing 
that  “tampering  w'ith  grand  jury  pro¬ 
ceedings  is  unethical,  immoral  and  il¬ 
legal  and  there  are  other  w’ays  of  gath¬ 
ering  news.” 

Another  participant  disagreed,  stat¬ 
ing  “I  would  violate  the  law  if  the 
stakes  were  worthw’hile.” 

“And  w'hat  right  do  you  have  to  do 
that?”  interjected  Atty.  Nesson.  “.Are 
you  different  from  everybody  else  just 
because  you’re  a  reporter?” 

ANSWER:  “Yes,  because  I’m  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  public.” 

NESSON :  “Who  gave  you  the  right 
to  lie,  steal  and  cheat  to  get  a  story?” 

ANSWER:  “Sometimes  it’s  neces- 
sarv.” 

NESSON :  “Does  that  make  you  a 
private  attorney  general?  Who  elected 
you?” 

No  answer. 

Standards  vary 

A  dialogue  raising  similar  questions 
took  place  during  the  afternoon,  after 
the  point  was  made  that  each  reporter, 
each  editor,  each  newspaper,  has  in¬ 
dividual  freedom  and  responsibility 
standards  under  the  First  Amendment 
guaranteeing  press  freedom.  Therefore 
their  standards  differ. 

This  time  Atty.  Miller  was  interro¬ 
gator  and  the  case  concerned  a  re¬ 
porter,  on  friendly  terms  with  a  sheriff, 
w'ho  asked  the  sheriff  to  provide  him 
with  confidential  FBI  files  about  a 
senator  then  campaigning  for  reelec- 
ticn.  The  sheriff  complied,  and  the  files 
revealed  the  senator  had  been  arrested, 
but  never  prosecuted,  for  a  hit  and  run 
vehicular  homicide  w'hen  he  was  a  teen¬ 
ager.  The  reporter  wrote  a  story  based 
on  that  information  and  other  deroga¬ 
tory  material  of  a  private  nature  that 
he  had  personally  uncovered. 

{Continued  on  page  43) 
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Roundup 


Participatory  management 
in  the  newsroom  debated 


REPORTERS  JAILED 
IN  W.VA. 

Two  renortors  for  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.Va.)  Gazette  refused  to 
testify  (September  8)  al>out 
stories  they  wrote  concerninp:  re¬ 
cent  coal  strike  rallies  and  were 
iailed  for  contempt  of  court  An¬ 
drew  Gallapher  and  Rick  Steel- 
hammer  were  taken  into  custody 
until  further  order  of  the  court, 
not  to  exceed  six  months.  Although 
confidentialitv  of  sources  was  not 
an  issue,  both  renorters  stated  that 
thev  felt  their  renortorial  role 
would  be  compromised  by  anv  tes¬ 
timony.  Four  other  local  reporters 
chose  to  te.stifv  at  the  hearing  on 
whether  to  hold  two  miners  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  for  ignoring  court 
orders.  The  miners  were  fined  $500 
each  and  sentenced  to  maximum 
six-month  jail  terms. 

*  if 

END  OF  BAN  ON  GLASSES 
ADS  SOUGHT 

In  a  letter  to  FTC  chairman 
Lewis  A.  Entrman,  Sen.  Charles 
H.  Percy  (R-Ill.)  urged  the  end  of 
state  laws  prohibiting  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  retail  prices  of  eveglasses. 
Such  laws  are  in  force  in  36  states, 
Percy  said,  and  “have  resulted  in 
consumers  paying  from  25  to  lOO'/r 
more  for  glasses.” 

♦  *  * 

HARTFORD  TIMES  TRIAL 
TO  RESUME 

United  States  District  Court 
Judge  Jon  0.  Newman  has  sched¬ 
uled  September  16  for  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  the  trial  of  the  Hartford 
Times.  Gannett  Co.,  former  owners 
of  the  Times,  is  suing  the  new 
owners  for  $1,319,412.  claiming  the 
Register  Publishing  Co.,  New  Ha¬ 
ven  had  never  finished  paying  for 
the  Times.  In  a  cross  complaint, 
the  Register  Publishing  Co. 
charged  that  through  fraud  and 
misrepresentation,  the  firm  had 
been  induced  to  agree  to  pay  $6,- 
954,792  more  than  the  Times  was 
actually  worth. 

*  «  * 

SHAREHOLDERS  OK 
ACQUISITION 

Shareholders  of  Combined  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.,  Phoenix,  ap¬ 
proved  a  previously  announced  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  from  American  Financial 
Corp.,  Cincinnati  for  cash,  notes 
and  securities  with  an  estimated 
value  of  $55  million.  The  firm’s 
shareholders  also  approved  terms 
for  a  previously  announced  merger 
with  Pacific  United  Service  Corp. 
in  Los  Angeles. 


By  James  Bissland 

Social  scientists  interested  in  “hu¬ 
manizing”  or  “democratizing”  the  na¬ 
tion’s  workplaces  are  neither  wanted 
or  needed  in  its  newsrooms. 

.\t  least  that  was  the  message  from 
half-a-dozen  journalists  and  journal¬ 
ism  educators  participating  in  one  of 
the  sessions  of  the  .\.ssociation  for  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Journalism  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  held  last  month  in  Ottawa. 

They  were  di.scussing  Behind  the 
Front  Page  (San  Francisco:  Jossey- 
Bass,  1974),  the  report  by  Chris  Argj”^- 
ris  of  his  three-year  study  of  the  hu¬ 
man  dynamics  of  “a  large  metropolitan 
newspaper”  unidentified  by  Arp^yris, 
but  generally  believed  to  be  the  Neiv 
York  Times. 

Argyris,  professor  of  education  and 
organizational  behavior  at  Harvard 
University,  believes  tensions  in  the 
newspaper’s  “living  system”  may  be 
distorting  its  news  and  slanting  its  edi¬ 
torials,  and  he  argues  for  a  more  open, 
participative  management  based  on 
mutual  trust.  These  problems  of  in¬ 
ternal  conflict  leading  to  problems  of 
external  credibility  may  be  endemic  in 
journalism,  he  suggests. 

But  several  participants  in  the  panel 
discussion  arranged  by  AEJ’s  News¬ 
paper  Division  responded  in  journal¬ 
ism’s  defense  that  the  problems  spotted 
by  Argyris  could  be  found  in  all  kinds 
of  human  organizations.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  they  argued  that  jour¬ 
nalism’s  “uniqueness”  exempted  it  from 
ordinary  problem-solving. 

More  than  anything  alse,  the  panel¬ 
ists  disagreed  with  what  one  partici¬ 
pant  labeled  “Argj’ris’s  self-serving 
conclusion  that  only  behavioral  scien¬ 
tists  can  help  us.” 

“God  forbid  the  press  be  infested 
with  a  biigade  of  academic  probers,” 
said  Bob  Shulman,  news  critic  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times. 
And  Anthony  Westell,  an  editorial 
page  columnist  for  the  Toronto  Star 
and  a  Carleton  University  journalism 
faculty  member,  said  he  would  be  dis¬ 
mayed  by  the  prospect  of  “a  police 
force  of  social  scientists.” 

However,  the  strongest  denunciation 
of  the  Arg>ris  approach  came  from  a 
member  of  the  audience.  Dr.  Curtis  D. 
MacDougall,  professor  emeritus  at 
Northeastern  University  and  past 
president  of  AEJ  (1946). 

MacDougall,  author  of  several  texts 
and  other  books  on  journalism,  said, 
“We’ve  got  to  consider  behavioral  sci¬ 
ence  as  a  fad  that  we  hope  will  pass  as 
quickly  as  possible,”  and  exclaimed  of 
social  scientists,  “How  phoney  these 
people  are!  They  build  a  dream  world. 


Bissland  is  an  instructor  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  a  Ph.l).  student  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa. 


They  don’t  know  a  damn  thing  about 
journalism.” 

William  Bransted  reader’s  advocate 
at  the  St.  Lou's  (Mo.)  Post-D'snatch, 
dismissed  Behind  the  Front  Page  as 
an  “exercise  in  words”  and  strongly  de¬ 
fended  traditional  hierarchical  au¬ 
thority. 

“When  I  was  a  picture  editor,  I 
learned  there  was  only  one  person  who 
really  understood  pictures,”  said  Bran¬ 
sted.  “and  that  was  the  publisher. 

“In  the  newsroom,  there’s  only  one 
person  (in  charge),  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  One  person  decides,  and  he  bears 
the  responsibility.  There’s  only  one  way 
to  run  a  newspaper,  and  that’s  a  fact.” 

And  Richard  Harwood,  formerly  om¬ 
budsman  for  the  Washington  Post  and 
now  editor  of  the  Post-owned  Trenton 
(N.J.)  Times,  complained  that  Argyris 
“fails  to  offer  clear  alternatives”  of  be¬ 
havioral  norms,  and  does  not  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  newspapers  are  in  fact  capa¬ 
ble  of  changing  themselves. 

Moreover,  said  Harwood,  even  Argy¬ 
ris  acknowledges  that  “the  system 
works,  (though)  at  a  human  cost.” 
Harwood  said  he  believed  “it  really  is 
the  product  that  is  crucial  .  .  .  and  not 
the  process.” 

Though  the  panelists  seemed  to  agree 
that  social  scientists  were  not  needed 
in  the  newsroom,  several  said  they 
recognized  the  “human  pathologies” 
attributed  to  journalists  by  Argj’ris: 
excessive  competition,  secrecy,  fear  and 
mistrust  of  each  other. 

Shulman  said  he  concurred  that  Ar¬ 
gyris  had  “accurately  caught”  some  of 
the  human  problems  found  in  news¬ 
rooms.  And  Westell  said  he  thought 
that  large,  general-purpose  newspapers 
had  become  over-bureaucratized,  and 
that  reporters  should  be  given  more 
freedom  and  editors  less. 

Harwood  said  he  had  “a  gut  feeling 
that  he  (Argyris)  is  probably  right 
(about  the  problems  he  identified),  be¬ 
cause  many  of  the  same  aspects  are 
present  at  the  Washington  Post  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  at  the  Trenton  Times.” 

Harwood  said  he  was  troubled  by  a 
feeling  that  his  own  staff  was  afraid  of 
him.  “I  think  people  are  so  scared  of 
me  that  they  don’t  level — and  they 
don’t  contribute. 

“I’ve  got  a  hundred  people  and  a 
pool  of  talent  there.  When  I  asked  them 
to  give  me  their  ideas,  nothing  hap¬ 
pened.  I  had  to  force  them.” 

The  panel  discussion,  moderated  by 
John  De  Mott  of  the  Northern  Illinois 
University  journalism  faculty,  was  at¬ 
tended  by  about  50  members  of  AEJ,  a 
North  American  organization  composed 
primarily  of  college  and  university 
journalism  educators.  Although  he  was 
invited,  one  potential  member  of  the 
panel  was  not  present:  Chris  Argyris. 
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Friedheim  sets  ANPA  priorities 

By  I.  William  Hill  -*■ 


The  telepram-terse  way  to  describe  the  idealistic  new 
chief  administrative  officer  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association — Jerry  W.  Friedheim — would  be  to 
say  he  is  a  man  motivated  by  three  Ps — Professionalism, 
Perspective  and  Partnership. 

In  office  only  since  July  1,  he  talked  to  fditor  &  pub- 
lishkr  about  ANPA  and  his  ideas  at  his  Reston,  Va. 
office.  It  was  Friedheim  himself,  not  a  secretary,  who 
came  to  the  .\NPA  reception  room  to  escort  the  E&P  rep¬ 
resentative  back  to  his  modernistic  office.  Shirt-sleeved, 
and  with  pipe  aglow,  he  fielded  questions  for  nearly  two 
hours. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  things  at  the  top  of  your 
ANPA  list? 

A.  Professionalism.  (Friedheim  did  not  try  to  define 
the  word  but  from  what  he  said  and  from  a  speech  he  re¬ 
called  making  two  years  ago  when  he  was  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  for  Public  .\flFairs,  professionalism 
would  call  for  an  end  to  “nihilistic  individualism”  and  the 
syndrome  of  “doing  one’s  own  thing.”  Instead  profession¬ 
alism  calls  for  concentrating,  not  on  self  indulgence,  but 
on  “the  future  of  the  newsnaner  profession  and  the 
future  of  society.”  As  far  as  Friedheim  is  concerned,  the 
press  cannot  be  just  a  critic  of  government,  much  less  an 
enemy,  but  must  be  a  “nation-building,  consensus-forming 
institution  that  rallies  the  people  behind  shared  national 
goals.”) 

Support  of  other  worthwhile  journalistic  programs. 
Working  with  the  National  New.spaper  Association  on 
needed  legislation  affecting  journalism. 

Promoting  craft  seminars  at  various  locations  about 
the  country  so  that  craft  know-how  can  be  shai'ed  with 
newsnaners  that  may  not  l>e  able  to  send  renresentatives 
to  .\NP.\  conventions.  These  seminars  will  cover  such 
subjects  as  ANPA’s  Research  Workshop,  Marketing,  the 
Young  Newspaperman’s  Seminar.  Electronics  in  the  News¬ 
room,  and  such  ANPA  Foundation  seminars  as  those  on 
Statistics,  Economy  and  Business  Reporting,  Personal 
Journalism,  and  Criminal  Justice. 

Pushing  the  work  of  a  special  ANPA  Committee  to  help 
weekly  newspaners.  “Production  technology  has  made 
dailies  and  weeklies  more  alike.”  Friedheim  said.  “We  can 
also  help  out  the  weeklies  on  labor  relations.” 

Q.  Nowadays  the  credibility  of  newspapers  is  often 
questioned.  What  are  your  thoughts  on  the  subject? 

A.  I’m  not  sure  how  serious  the  charge  is.  Of  course, 
it’s  important  to  correct  mistakes,  to  hire  people  of  un¬ 
questioned  integrity,  and  to  maintain  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  news  and  opinion.  To  my  mind,  the  real  worry  is 
one  of  perspective.  Newspapers  need  it  and  government 
officials  need  it.  Without  it,  you  lose  credibility.  Timeli¬ 
ness  is  so  much  a  part  of  credibility.  We  have  to  fight  a 
reader  feeling  that  “we  don’t  know  anything  today  we 
wish  we  knew  today.”  Tv  and  radio,  alert  for  the  imme¬ 
diate,  have  a  difficult  time  putting  things  into  proper  per¬ 
spective.  So  does  a  newspaper  on  any  one  day.  But  if  one 
reads  a  newspaper  for  a  week — there’s  a  Walter  Lippman 
quotation  that  applies  here:  “The  theory  of  a  free  press 
is  that  the  truth  will  emerge  from  free  reporting  and 
free  discussion,  not  that  it  will  be  pre.sented  perfectly  and 
instantly  in  any  one  account.”  .\nother  thing  that  con¬ 
fuses  perspective  for  the  reader  is  newspaper  handling  of 
“off  the  record”  and  “on  the  record”  material.  To  keep 
perspective  straight,  a  newspaper  must  make  an  effort  to 
acquaint  the  public  with  how  news  has  to  be  gathered. 

Q.  With  yo’ir  own  background  as  a  legislative  assistant 
on  both  the  Senate  and  House  sides  of  the  Capitol,  do 
you  have  ideas  that  will  help  ANPA  in  this  connection? 

A.  I’m  comfortable  with  both  members  of  the  Congress 
and  newspapermen,  and  of  course  I  have  James  E.  Dona¬ 
hue,  the  assistant  manager  of  ANPA’s  Newspaper  Infor¬ 
mation  Service,  to  help  me.  (Donahue  was  present  for  the 
E.&P.  inter\uew).  Then,  too,  there  is  ANPA’s  Committee 
on  Government  Relations,  a  group  of  32  newspapermen 
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with  Len  H.  Small,  publisher  of  the  Kankakee,  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal  as  chairman.  ANP.\  must  be  responsive  to  Congress 
and  the  regulatory  agencies,  providing  all  desired  wit¬ 
nesses  and  testimony.  We  must  work  and  talk  with  them 
constantly  or  they’ll  go  on  without  us. 

I  believe  confrontation  should  be  avoided  in  favor  of 
negotiation.  Things  should  be  worked  out  ahead  of  time, 
not  later  in  legal  fights.  For  instance,  take  the  question 
of  reportorial  rights.  There  are  different  slants  on  this 
that  are  still  reasonable.  Journalists  are  part  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  system  with  rights  protected  by  the  First 
.Amendment  but  the  same  amendment  protects  individual 
rights.  We  have  to  remember  this  when  dealing  with  such 
legislation  as  S-1,  privacy  and  freedom  of  information 
bills.  There  are  no  absolutes  and  different  members  of 
Congress  may  go  in  different  directions. 

Q.  From  your  vantage  point  as  general  manager  of 
ANPA,  what  changes  do  you  foresee  in  newspapers? 

A.  Many  changes  made  possible  by  today’s  new  tech¬ 
nology,  with  all  its  electronic  flexibility.  For  instance, 
newspapers  zoned  geographically  are  no  new  thing,  but 
electronics  makes  it  a  lot  easier.  More  important,  in  days 
ahead.  I  foresee  newspapers  being  zoned  demographically. 
It  will  be  possible,  for  instance,  to  have  a  special  edition 
for  sports  lovers.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  gives  a 
newspaper  an  edge  over  TV  and  radio.  Newspapers  also 
are  going  to  have  to  have  more  in-depth  and  feature  sto¬ 
ries  to  stay  ahead  of  broadcast  journalism.  We  can  leave 
to  the  latter  the  fast-breaking  aspects  of  a  story  and  con¬ 
centrate  on  some  added  dimension.  ,\nother  thing  news¬ 
papers  should  think  about  is  saving  the  reader  all  the 
time  possible  in  finding  what  he  wants  in  the  newspaper. 
He  must  think  about  indexes,  anchored  features,  flags 
and  departmentalizing.  One  thing  I  can  see  coming  is  an 
indexing  of  advertisements. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  with  reader  horizons  widening  in  this 
modern  age,  local  new's  is  still  the  most  important  item 
on  the  newspaper  menu? 

A.  Local  news  will  always  be  the  mainstay  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  What’s  more,  electronic  technology  w’ill  increase 
the  amount  of  local  news  used  through  the  easier  produc¬ 
tion  of  geographically  zoned  editions.  As  you  know.  The 
Washington  Post  has  started  separately  zoned  editions 
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L.A.  Times  approaches  total 
conversion  to  plastic  plate 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  been 
developing  since  early  1973  a  recyclable 
plastic  printing  plate  for  use  by  their 
downtown  (L.A.)  plant  and  the  satel¬ 
lite  Orange  County  facility. 

By  the  end  of  this  year  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  downtown  plant  will 
be  fully  converted  to  the  recyclable 
plastic  plate  system.  The  Orange 
County  plant  is  now  100%  converted 
on  all  20  Hoe  press  units.  The  plant  is 
in  the  process  of  installing  an  addi¬ 
tional  20  Wood-Hoe  press  units  that 
have  been  built  to  plastic  plate  speci¬ 
fications.  Plans  are  to  have  the  addi¬ 
tional  units  on/stream  by  late  October 
of  this  year. 

Back  in  1973  Charles  C.  Chase,  vice- 
president  for  production  at  the  Times, 
said  the  newspaper  decided  to  look  into 
plastic  plates,  “to  improve  the  quality 
of  our  printing.”  (See  E&P  October  6, 
1973). 

Chase  also  said  at  the  time,  that 
since  the  Times  uses  so  many  plates 
per  year,  the  paper  couldn’t  go  with 
one  of  the  other  plastic  plate  manufac¬ 
turers — ^the  per  plate  cost  was  too  high. 
Therefore  the  Times  decided  to  em¬ 
bark  on  a  project  of  developing  a  low 
cost  recyclable  plastic  plate. 

29,000  plates  per  week 

The  system  that  has  evolved  and  is 
planned  for  the  production  of  approxi¬ 
mately  29,000  plates  per  week  (25,000 
downtown — 4.000  satellite  plant)  cen¬ 
ters  on  the  use  of  an  injection  molding 
process. 


The  process  starts  with  a  negative 
being  made  from  the  completed  paste¬ 
up  of  the  page.  Next  a  magnesium  en¬ 
graving  is  produced  which  is  placed  in 
a  press  and  covered  with  a  resin-coated 
fil]^rboard  mat.  The  mat  is  pressed  into 
the  engraving  at  150  tons  of  pressure 
at  310  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  cured 
for  five  minutes. 

The  mat  is  then  trimmed  to  fit  the 
injection  machine  mold.  Liquid  poly¬ 
propylene  plastic  is  injected  against  the 
mat,  forming  a  printing  plate  one 
tenth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  plate  is 
trimmed,  then  binary  coded  for  page 
number  and  section.  (The  Times  will 
install  shortly  an  overhead  conveyor 
system  programmed  to  drop  the  plates 
at  the  correct  press  unit). 

Automatic  plate  washer 

Following  press  runs  the  plastic 
plates  are  transported  to  an  automatic 
plate  washer  where  methylene  chloride 
washes  clean  both  sides  of  the  plate. 
The  methylene  chloride  system  reuses 
its  own  solvent  and  filters  the  solvent 
through  a  built-in  still. 

The  plate  then  goes  to  a  grinder, 
which  grinds  the  plastic  into  pellets, 
and  these  are  blown  by  vacuum  into  a 
silo.  From  this  silo,  which  has  a  built- 
in  blender,  the  plastic  is  pumped  again 
on  demand  to  the  injection  molders. 

Some  of  the  benefits  of  the  plastic 
plate  system  include  a  six  to  seven 
second  plate-up  time  per  plate  since 
the  press  does  not  have  to  be  moved; 
tension  or  compression  method  of  lock¬ 


up  (lock-up  bars  were  designed  to  spe¬ 
cifications  and  fit  into  slot  of  cylinder) ; 
improved  definition;  better  affinity  for 
ink,  resulting  in  less  ink  usage;  less 
wear  on  press  cylinders  and  blankets 
due  to  the  light  weight  (less  than  a 
pound)  of  the  plastic  plate;  thirty  min¬ 
utes  saved  on  long  press  runs  through 
elimination  of  replating  (upwards  of  a 
million  impressions  have  been  run  with¬ 
out  loss  in  reproduction  quality). 

Thirty  cents  per  plate 

Other  benefits  are  possible  as  more 
data  is  collected  and  analyzed  on  the 
degradation  of  the  plastic.  .According 
to  Fred  Standiford.  Times  production 
superintendent,  present  data  indicates 
the  plastic  can  be  recycled  18  to  24 
times  with  the  24  time  use  costing  out 
at  about  .01  cent  per  plate  for  the  raw 
plastic.  The  co.st  of  materials  for  a 
single  plastic  plate,  according  to  the 
Times,  is  about  30  cents,  compared  to 
about  80  cents  for  lead. 

When  the  new  press  units  (20)  come 
on/line  at  the  satellite  facility,  the 
plant  will  almost  double  its  current 
output,  from  150,000  newsnapers  a  day 
to  almost  300  000  of  the  Times’  million- 
plus  circulation. 

The  increased  output  from  the  Or¬ 
ange  County  plant  will  ease  schedules 
at  the  downtown  facility  with  96  (eight 
page)  press  units.  These  units  are 
gradually  being  converted  with  six 
units  now  modified  and  running  plastic 
plates. 

Three  injection  molding  machines 
are  now  on /line  and  three  more  are  in 
storage  at  the  downtown  plant  await¬ 
ing  the  remodeling  of  the  stereotype 
area.  The  satellite  plant  has  three  in¬ 
jection  molding  machines. 

To  become  familiar  with  the  new  in¬ 
jection  molding  units,  stereotypers  at 
{Continued  on  page  15) 


for  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
every  Thursday.  This  won’t  mean  an  increase  of  national 
or  local  news  but  it  will  mean  a  vast  increase  in  local 
news.  Besides,  with  leisure  time  and  time  for  wading 
increasing,  readers  want  more  local  news. 

Q.  How  about  promotion  and  public  relations — both  for 
ANP,\  and  for  newspapers? 

A.  As  far  as  public  relations  are  concerned,  a  good  pro¬ 
gram  overall  seems  to  me  to  be  best.  We’ve  already  gone 
over  some  of  the  possible  items.  I  think  ANPA’s  new  tech¬ 
nology  activity,  its  action  in  the  freedom  of  information 
area,  its  legislation  efforts  and  such  services  for  ANPA 
members  as  helping  with  the  design  of  new  plants  are 
good  public  relations  efforts.  Ours  is  a  forward-looking 
business  and  we  aren’t  sitting  on  our  hands.  We’re  co¬ 
operating  to  the  fullest  extent  with  the  International  Pro¬ 
motion  Managers  Association  and  we’re  putting  on  the 
seminars  we  discussed  earlier.  As  far  as  promotion  for 
newspapers  themselves  is  concerned,  I  particularly  like 
programs  that  help  the  reader  understand  how  the  news¬ 
paper  functions.  The  ombudsman  columns  are  good.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that,  within  a  matter  of  weeks  after  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  syndicate  the  Charles  B.  Seib  ombudsman  column 
of  The  Washington  Post,  more  than  35  newspapers  had 
subscribed.  Programs  that  call  for  newspaper  executives 
to  get  out  and  talk  with  readers  are  good — the  kind  of 
thing  Don  Carter  started  when  he  was  in  Hackensack. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  all  the  representatives  every 
newspaper  has  going  about  town,  if  every  one  of  them 
would  promote  a  little,  you’d  have  a  good  program  right 
there. 
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Q.  How  about  young  readers?  What’s  being  done  to  get 
them? 

A.  I  think  the  ANPA  newspaper-in-the-classroom  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  best  thing  I  know  along  that  line.  I  must  say, 
however,  that  if  my  own  children  reflect  the  trend,  young 
teen-agers  aren’t  staying  away  from  newspapers  as  much 
as  some  people  think.  However,  as  of  now,  ANPA  has  be¬ 
tween  500  and  600  newspaper-in-the-classroom  programs 
in  operation.  In  addition,  ANPA  is  providing  speakers  for 
any  education  convention  to  emphasize  constantly  the 
value  of  newspaper  reading. 

Q.  How  about  ANPA  membership?  How  is  that  doing? 

A.  Right  now,  we  have  1137  members,  I  think.  That 
includes  37  Canadian  newspapers.  Our  present  goal  is 
1200. 

Q.  If  you  could  give  publishers  only  a  few  words  of 
advice,  what  would  you  tell  them? 

A.  Don’t  get  so  busy  you  don’t  give  enough  attention 
to  the  other  fellow’s  practices  and  problems.  Find  time  to 
be  helpful.  Be  careful  you  don’t  act  on  superficial  infor¬ 
mation,  which  means  you  won’t  have  a  professional  re¬ 
action. 

Q.  What  gives  you  satisfaction  in  your  ANPA  position? 

A.  First,  pride  in  the  job,  pride  in  being  able  to  work 
with  journalistic  leaders  in  all  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Second,  finding  good  ideas  for  newspapers,  and 
sharing  them  with  publishers  w'ho  are  ANPA  members. 
Third,  championing  the  cause  of  professionalism  and  co¬ 
operation  between  journalism,  society  and  the  government. 


Press  critic 
keeps  tabs  on 
busing  news 

By  Jane  Levere 

Guidelines  adopted  by  local  news¬ 
papers  for  coverage  of  court-ordered 
busing  have  evidently  taken  effect  in 
Louisville,  Kentuckv,  where  both  media 
executives  and  readers  seem  generally 
satisfied  with  reports  so  far. 

The  guidelines,  which  pledge  fair  and 
accurate  coverage  without  interference 
in  the  busing  that  began  September  4 
(E&P,  Sept,  fi),  have  been  “pretty 
much  adhered  to,”  states  one  news  of¬ 
ficial. 

According  to  Bob  Schulman,  colum¬ 
nist  and  news  critic  for  the  Louisville 
Times,  they  have  produced,  overall, 
“coverage  responsible  and  at  least  in 
intention  reasonably  true  to  the  situa¬ 
tion.”  No  gross  factual  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  have  occurred,  he  said  in  an  inter¬ 
view  this  week,  and  errors  that  have 
appeared  have  been  “obviously  in  shad¬ 
ing  and  judgment.” 

Coverage  hv  the  Times,  the  evening 
paper,  and  the  Couricr-Joumnl,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  morning,  has  included 
dailv  reports  on  the  progress  of  de- 
segration  efforts  at  each  school  in  the 
county.  Interviews  with  bus  drivers, 
some  of  whom  have  received  threaten¬ 
ing  telephone  calls;  with  police  both 
for  and  against  busing;  and  with  chil¬ 
dren,  blacks  bused  into  white  schools 
and  vice  versa;  have  also  appeared. 
Stories  such  as  these  comply  with  the 
section  of  the  guidelines  calling  for 
“contact  with  .  ,  .  people  on  all  sides 
of  the  issue.” 

And  in  order  to  insure  the  accuracy 
pledged  originallj'.  many  stories  have 
been  published  with  an  overline  stating, 
for  example,  that  “as  of  2:30  p.m., 
calm  prevailed.” 

Of  the  local  weeklies,  all  of  w’hich 
also  adopted  the  guidelines,  onlv  the 
Voire  and  Jeffersoninu  were  published 
during  the  first  week  of  busing.  These 
came  out  September  4,  with  page  one 
coverage  of  incidents  from  the  first 
morning. 

Despite  adherence  to  the  pcuidelines, 
the  Courier-.Ioi'rnal  and  Times  have  re¬ 
ceived  .several  complaints,  reports  John 
Ilerchenroeder.  ombudsman  and  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  executive  editor,  for  their 
use  of  the  word  “nigger”  in  a  direct 
quotation. 

“Our  reporters,”  he  said  this  week, 
“have  been  given  (abusivel  verbal  and 
sign  language,”  from  demonstrators 
and  one  of  them,  alle'^edlv  six  feet  five 
inches  tall,  was  struck  while  sitting  at 
a  Ku  Klux  Klan  rally  he  was  covering 
September  5. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  first  week, 
irate  Times  and  Courier-Journal  read¬ 
ers  also  complained  that  the  papers  had 
not  come  out  against  court-ordered  ban¬ 


ning  of  demon.strations  which  they  con¬ 
sidered  an  infringement  of  First 
Amendment  rights.  Traditionallv  lib¬ 
eral.  the  papers  later  did  run  editorials 
condemning  the  bans,  one  of  the  few 
times  they  have  agreed  with  the  con¬ 
servative  anti-busing  faction. 

Critic  Schulman  has  been  monitor¬ 
ing  coverage  by  both  local  and  national 
media,  and  the  results  ran  in  the  Times 
this  week.  One  of  his  few  complaints 
against  local  coverage  concerned  a 
misleading  headline  in  the  September 
5  Lcrmfjton  (Ky.)  Herald  which  read, 
“Ix)uisville  buses  roll;  calm,  quiet  pre¬ 
vail,”  with  a  lead  following  it,  from 
an  AP  report,  giving  an  account  of  the 
arrest  of  13  persons  and  of  minor  in¬ 
juries  received  by  6. 

Though  “fairly  admiring  of  the  cau¬ 


tion  and  low-key  response  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,”  Schulman  criticized 
UPI’s  description  of  interaction  among 
busing  opponents  and  police  on  Septem¬ 
ber  4 — “hand  to  hand  combat  between 
police  and  protestors” — which  the  .4P 
and  other  reporters  described  as  “scuf¬ 
fles.” 

He  was  fairly  satisfied  with  coverage 
by  the  national  media.  The  Chicago 
Sun  Times  ran  an  “episodic  color 
story”  that  was  “all  right”  and  the 
Xev'  York  Times,  in  his  opinion,  car¬ 
ried  largely  accurate  stories  by  its  own 
correspondent.  Bill  Stevens.  Coverage 
by  tbe  Washington  Post,  however,  he 
said  was  meager;  “they  haven’t  sent 
a  reporter,  the  stories  don’t  break  on 
page  one,  and  they’re  always  way  be¬ 
hind.” 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 
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Ft.  Worth  Press 
publisher  sees 
profitable  year 

Dean  Sinpleton,  25,  a  former  makeup 
editor  at  the  Dallns  Morning  Neivs, 
who  resurrected  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Press  August  10,  is  projecting 
an  in-the-black  operation  for  the  first 
year. 

Singleton,  who  has  purchased  several 
weekly  newspapers,  the  latest  of  which 
is  the  Azle  (Tex.)  News,  said  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  gross  $3.2  million. 

When  Scripps-Howard  folded  the 
Press.  Jack  R.  Howard,  S-H  general 
editorial  manager,  said,  the  newspaper 
“has  not  made  a  profit  in  the  last  25 
years.” 

To  operate  in  the  black,  he  is  cutting 
the  Press’s  staff.  “The  Press  had  15 
people  in  bookeening;  wo  will  have  two 
because  we  will  be  completely  com¬ 
puterized.  The  Press  had  100  people  in 
the  composing  room;  we  will  have  15. 
The  Press  had  a  total  of  215  employes; 
we  will  have  60.  Of  that.  18  will  be  edi¬ 
torial.  The  staff  is  dedicated  to  the 
Press.  When  I  interviewed  them  I  told 
them  if  thev  had  any  doubts  to  get  the 
hell  out  of  here  because  we  only  wanted 
people  that  knew  damned  well  we  could 
make  a  go  of  it.” 

The  Press  has  UPI,  the  New  York 
Times,  Scripps-Howard,  NEA,  United 
Features,  color  comics,  complete  New 
York  and  American  stock  reports; 


4  reporters  admitted 
to  White  House  party 

New  rules  designed  to  answer  com¬ 
plaints  of  correspondents  regarding 
press  coverage  of  White  House  social 
activities  were  tried  out  this  week 
(Sept.  8)  when  President  Ford  enter¬ 
tained  300  Republican  leaders. 

For  a  year  the  President  has  ex¬ 
cluded  renorters  from  mingling  with 
guests  at  White  House  receptions.  This 
vv’eek,  however.  White  House  Press  Sec¬ 
retary  Ron  Nessen  announced  a  four- 
reporter  pool  would  be  admitted. 

In  a  letter  to  the  White  House  Cor¬ 
respondents’  Association,  Ford  called 
for  “a  small  pool  of  reporters  to  cir¬ 
culate  at  these  social  events  on  a  trial 
basis,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
pool  reporters  will  respect  the  privacy 
of  personal  conversations  between  my¬ 
self  or  Mrs.  Ford  and  our  guests.  .  .  . 
As  you  know,  I  consider  it  useful  to  be 
able  to  chat  privately  on  occasion  with 
guests  at  the  White  House  to  hear  their 
views  and  suggestions,  and  to  discuss 
their  problems  without  the  inhibiting 
presence  of  notebooks  or  microphones.” 

No  tape  recorders  or  cameras  were 
permitted  this  week  but  the  four  pool 
reporters  were  allowed  to  carry  note¬ 
books  as  they  circulated  among  the 
guests. 


Family  Weekly,  and  a  Sunday  news¬ 
print  entertainment  magazine.  The  new 
address  is  800  Forest  Park  Blvd.,  Fort 
Worth  76102. 

Two  editorial  employes  hired  from 
the  old  Press  are  Jack  Gordon,  enter¬ 
tainment  editor,  and  Andy  Anderson, 
sports  editor. 

Editor  is  Bill  McAda,  who  has  won 
first-place  APME  citations,  UPI 
awards  and  recognized  for  his  space 
coverage  back  in  1969.  Ray  Bell  is 
managing  editor,  and  Rhea  Bennett, 
once  a  copy  boy  on  the  old  Press  in 
1938,  is  advertising  director. 

The  Press  now  bills  itself  as  “Fort 
Worth’s  home-owned,  home-town  news¬ 
papers,”  and  is  heavy  on  pictures  and 
local  news.  Singleton  said  $64,000  is  to 


Plastic  Plate 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


both  plants  have  attended  four-day 
seminars  conducted  by  the  manufactur¬ 
er. 

Equipment  costs 

Some  of  the  equipment  used  in  the 
recyclable  plastic  plate  system  follows 
with  costs:  Cincinnati  Milicron  injec¬ 
tion  molders  at  $80,000  each;  William¬ 
son  Platemaster  presses  at  $40,000  each 
(2  at  satellite  plant — 3  downtown) ; 
resin-coated  mats  at  $2.46  each  (per 
page — not  reusable) ;  Caco  Pacific  in¬ 
jection  machine  mold  (9  total)  at  $39,- 
000  each;  Newspaper  Equipment  Sup¬ 
ply  company — aluminum  saddles  and 
lock-up  bars  at  $170  for  saddle  and  bar 
per  page  unit  (1500  purchased);  In¬ 
formation  Technologj'  corporation  pro¬ 
vided  binary  coding  machine;  Auto- 
sonics  Incorporated  built  the  plate 
washer  unit;  and  Pacific  Engineering 
built  the  plate  grinder. 

Although  the  Times  has  received  a 
number  of  inquiries  from  foreign  and 
U.S.  sources  interested  in  its  plastic 
plate  system,  according  to  Standiford, 
no  decision  has  been  reached  on  mar¬ 
keting  the  recyclable  plastic  plate  sys¬ 
tem. 


be  spent  in  media  advertising  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  new  Press,  which  reportedly 
has  four  unnamed  stockholders.  The 
paper  has  44,000  subscribers  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  old  Press.  Goal  is  70,000 
circulation,  against  Star-Telegram’s 
80,000. 

Don  Malcolm  of  the  Dallas-based 
Doubleday  Media  Brokers  consummated 
agreements  for  Scripps-Howard  at  an 
undisclosed  figure.  Although  rumors 
have  placed  the  sale  from  $300,000  to 
half  a  million,  Singleton  said,  “The 
price  will  never  be  revealed.  That  was 
the  agreement  with  Scripps-Howard.” 

Scripps-Howard  is  representing  the 
Press  nationally  for  advertising.  The 
open  retail  rate  is  $3.75  per  column 
inch;  national  rate  is  $5.04.  A  10% 
discount  is  given  for  camera-ready 
copy. 

Writers  to  promote 
bicen  on  world  tour 

Three  newspaper  travel  editors  and 
one  writer  are  among  the  37  members 
of  the  Society  of  American  Travel 
Writers  who  are  making  a  20-dav,  8- 
city  world  tour  to  publicize  the  Bicen¬ 
tennial. 

Although  in  the  planning  stages  five 
years,  the  trip  only  became  possible  re¬ 
cently  through  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
authorization  for  Pan  American  and 
TWA  to  provide  free  transportation 
for  the  group.  The  trip  is  sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  Travel  Service  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  and 
is  without  federal  financing.  Foreign 
airlines  are  providing  free  transporta¬ 
tion  and  some  hotels  free  accommoda¬ 
tions. 

The  travel  society  itself  is  provid¬ 
ing  some  funds  but  it  is  expected  that 
participating  members  will  pay  $400 
to  $500  in  other  costs. 

The  group  will  have  a  “mission  day” 
and  press  conferences  in  each  city,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Carolyn  Bennett  Patterson, 
society  president  and  senior  assistant 
editor  of  Natirnal  Geonraphic  Maga¬ 
zine.  She  conceived  the  idea  of  the  trip 
as  illustrative  of  what  segments  of  the 
private  sector  can  do  for  the  Bicenten¬ 
nial  as  public  service. 

The  newspaper  members  participat¬ 
ing  in  addition  to  freelance  writers, 
authors,  magazine  editors,  and  public 
relations  representatives,  are:  David 
Hunter,  travel  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer;  John  Bowen,  travel  editor  of 
the  Daily  Press  and  Times  Herald, 
Newport  News,  Va.:  William  Davis, 
travel  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe  and 
his  wife  Christian,  travel  writer  for 
the  Globe. 

Cities  being  visited  are  London, 
Paris,  Rome,  Athens.  Frankfurt,  Bang¬ 
kok,  Hong  Kong  and  Tokyo. 

Patterson  estimated  100  to  200  jour¬ 
nalists  will  meet  with  the  Americans 
in  each  city.  There  will  be  a  15-minute 
opening  presentation,  “We  Are  You”, 
stressing  the  U.S.  as  a  microcosm  of 
society  on  earth,  and  inviting  the  for¬ 
eign  press  to  visit  during  the  Bicenten¬ 
nial  year. 
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Resurfaced  floor 
covered  with  epoxy 

steel-wheeled  fork-lifts,  carrying 
thousands  of  copies  of  newspapers  to 
and  from  an  automated  insertion  proc¬ 
ess  in  the  stuffing  room  of  the  Pitts- 
hurf/h  Press,  did  a  thorough  job  mash¬ 
ing  the  concrete  floor. 

One  answer  to  the  floor,  subjected 
to  con.stant  stops,  starts,  jounces,  and 
pounding  of  fork-lifts,  hauling  1-  to  2- 
ton  loads  was  to  resurface  the  9000  sq. 
ft.  area  with  a  concrete  topping. 

“Rut  that  was  out  of  the  question,” 
explains  Press  plant  superintendent 
Henry  Garland.  “We  had  no  overhead 
room.  Jackhammering  the  chipped  con- 
•rete  wasn’t  the  an-wer  either.  That 
prep,  place,  and  concrete-cure  process 
meant  too  much  downtime.” 

Garland  opted  for  an  epoxy  mortar 
topping  —  paper  thin,  yet  tough  and 
durable.  Following  a  meeting  of  the 
minds,  and  joined  by  Luke  Stevens, 
president  of  Standard  Service  Inc., 
waterproofing  contractors,  a  4-man 
team  came  up  with  the  solution:  give 
the  floor  a  thin  topping,  to  I4  in. 

thick,  of  Sikastix  361  epoxy  mortar. 

The  work  was  portioned  out  over  4 
consecutive  weekends,  7  p.m.  Thursday 
to  6  a.m.  Sunday — and  that  had  to  in¬ 
clude  curing  time.  During  each  session, 
2,2r)0  sq.  ft.  of  floor  would  be  resur¬ 
faced. 

First  the  floor  was  scarified  with  a 
McDonald  “Scabbier”  to  a  clean,  rough- 
textured  surface,  then  vacuumed  and 
broomed. 

Now  it  was  4  a.m.  Friday  and  the 
workers  applied  the  prime  coat  of 
Sikastix  361,  using  long-handled  paint 
rollers.  By  noon  they  were  ready  for 
the  next  step :  trowel  on  the  1 :  3^  4 
mortar  topping  of  Sikastix  361  and 
specially  graded  quartize  aggregate. 
That  phase  was  finished  late  the  same 
afternoon;  the  epoxy  was  left  to  cure 
overnight. 

Early  Saturday  morning  the  team 
was  back  again,  this  time  to  apply, 
again  with  extended  paint  rollers,  the 
final  seal  coat.  They  were  out  of  there 
that  afternoon.  First  thing  Sunday 
a.m.  the  steel-wheeled  fork-lifts  were 
back  on  the  job.  Multi-ton  punishment 
didn’t  mar  the  epoxy. 

• 

Long  Johns  hits 
Denver  market 

The  latest  entry  into  the  120  milli¬ 
meter  cigarette  market  is  Long  Johns 
filter  and  menthol  which  is  l)eing  intro¬ 
duced  in  Denver  by  the  .American  To¬ 
bacco  Co. 

Already  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Di¬ 
ego,  Northern  California,  Florida,  At¬ 
lanta,  Dallas ''Ft.  Worth  and  Chicago, 
the  brand  uses  newspaper  ads  head¬ 
lined  “Presenting  Long  Johns  For 
Roth  Sexes.” 

With  a  campaign  designed  by 
BRD&O,  Long  Johns  has  used  large 
space,  four-color,  two  color  as  well  as 
black  and  white  advertising. 


Out-of-state  banks 
may  advertise  in  Vt. 

The  Vermont  State  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral’s  office  has  ruled  that  out-of-state 
banks  are  not  violating  exi.sting  state 
law  in  advertising  in  Vermont’s  media. 

An  opinion  was  asked  by  Vermont 
Banking  and  Insurance  Commissioner 
James  A.  Gue.st,  after  banks  based  in 
Vermont  charged  that  New  Hamp.shire- 
ba.sed  banks  were  in  violation  through 
use  of  advertising  in  newspapers  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Vermont-New'  Hampshire 
state  line. 

Out-of-state  or  “foreign”  banks  are 
prohibited  from  doing  business  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  under  existing  state  law. 

But  Vermont’s  State  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral’s  office  does  not  believe  the  law  is 
being  violated,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  James  E.  Hirsh  remarking, 
“Mere  advertising  in  Vermont-based 
media  by  New  Hampshire-based  banks 
would  not  constitute  doing  business  in 
the  .state.” 

It  also  appears,  he  continues,  that 
New  Hamp.shire-based  bank^  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  in  the  position  of  reliance 
upon  Vermont  newspapers,  in  stateline 
border  locales,  to  reach  their  New 
Hampshire  customers. 

For  his  part,  Hirsch  expresses  doubt 
that  any  possible  restrictive  action  to 
be  taken  by  the  Vermont  Banking  and 
Insurance  Department  could  lie  en¬ 
forced,  or  upheld  in  the  courts. 

What  the  newly- released  opinion 
does,  too,  is  give  the  go-ahead  to  New 
York  banks  to  increase  advertising  in 
Vermont. 


Arias,  Eaton  form 
design  company 

British  designer  Frank  Ari.ss  and  a 
Minneapolis  College  of  Art  and  Design 
grad,  Timothy  Eaton,  have  joined 
forces  in  a  new  company  specializing 
in  newspaper  design. 

Called  .Ariss  and  Eaton,  the  company 
will  be  based  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
where  in  1968  Ariss  redesigned  the 
Mimicapolis  Tribune.  The  group  will 
offer  not  only  newspaper  and  magazine 
redesign  services  but  corporate  identi¬ 
fication,  marketing  literature,  archi¬ 
tectural  s’gnage  and  exhibition  design. 
-A  full  range  of  other  business  design 
services  will  also  be  offered. 

• 

Doner  gets  Rich’s 
discount  store  ads 

W.  B.  Doner  if  Detroit  was  named 
agency  for  Richway  Discount  division 
of  Rich’s  Inc.,  .Atlanta.  Richway  which 
operates  11  stores  in  Georgia  and 
North  Carolina  will  continue  with  Fil¬ 
ler,  Neal  Battle  &  Lindsey  for  broad¬ 
cast  ad  support. 

EDITOR 


Tabloid  wins  base 
distribution  right 

A  newspaper,  prepared  by  enlisted 
men  and  civilians — one  that  has  criti¬ 
cized  officers,  deplored  the  Vietnam 
war,  and  expressed  sympathy  for  strik¬ 
ing  farm  workers — has  won  the  right 
to  be  distributed  on  a  closed  Army  res¬ 
ervation. 

The  go-ahead  came  in  a  settlement 
concluded  July  .'i  between  the  federal 
government  and  the  Military  Law  Proj¬ 
ect,  a  civil  rights  group  that  has  sued 
the  Army  for  the  right  to  distribute 
the  paper  at  the  military  base  at  Fort 
Meade. 

Parker  R.  Smith,  assistant  U.S.  at¬ 
torney  in  Baltimore,  said  the  accord 
apparently  is  the  fir.st  of  its  kind  and 
reflects  the  “forward-looking  spirit”  of 
the  .Army.  “The  .Army  recognizes  there 
can  be  problems,  but  it’s  important  to 
have  dissent,”  Smith  said. 

The  newspaper,  a  tabloid  called 
“Highway  13,”  after  a  highway  in  Viet¬ 
nam  where  there  was  much  fighting, 
was  started  in  1972  by  Vietnam  veter¬ 
ans. 

Under  the  settlement,  filed  in  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Baltimore  with  Judge 
Frank  A.  Kaufman,  the  Army  is  not 
to  censor  the  newspaper,  hut  distribu¬ 
tion  will  be  subject  to  certain  restric¬ 
tions.  These  include:  base  activities  will 
not  be  interfered  with,  military  person¬ 
nel  distributing  the  newspaper  cannot 
be  in  uniform,  and  not  more  than  10 
non-military  members  of  the  Law  Proj¬ 
ect  may  be  on  the  base  distributing  the 
newspaper. 

Grounds  for  settling  the  suit.  Smith 
said,  were  the  guarantees  of  the  First 
.Amendment.  Until  now,  the  .Army  has 
permitted  distribution  of  leaflets  at 
semi-public  bases  cros.sed  by  public 
roads  but  not  at  a  closed  reservation. 


Film  company  acquired 
by  Lee  Enterprises 

The  Eastin-Phelan  corporation,  doing 
business  as  Rlackhawk  Films,  has  been 
acquired  by  Lee  Enterprises  of  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa. 

Lloyd  G.  Schermer,  president  of  Lee 
Enterprises,  said  the  new  company  was 
not  expected  to  make  a  significant  con¬ 
tribution  to  revenues  or  net  income 
during  fiscal  1975  or  1976. 

Rlackhawk  primarily  produces  and 
distributes  8mm.,  Super  8mm.,  and 
16mm.,  .silent  and  sound  films  in  the 
home  entertainment  field.  The  company 
plays  a  major  role  in  the  film  mail 
order  industry  and  among  the  various 
film  products  sold  are  Charlie  Chaplin 
and  Laurel  &  Hardy  comedies.  Other 
film  products  are:  Bingraph  studio  film, 
Hal  Roach  films,  major  motion  picture 
classics  and  documentaries  prepared 
from  Movietone  News  film  and  other 
libraries. 

Rlackhawk  Films  is  also  located  in 
Davenport,  Iowa. 
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Making  Numbers  Count 


In  its  list  of  50  common  errors  of 
newswriting,  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Writing  and  Editing 
Committee  cautioned  about  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  mean,  average,  and  median. 
Rightly  so,  for  these  are  technical 
terms.  But  although  it  is  loosely  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  regard  mean  and  average 
as  interchangeable,  it  is  the  arithmetic 
mean  that  is  synonymous  with  average, 
strictly  speaking. 

Mean  by  itself  means  the  midpoint 
between  extremes,  and  probably  is 
called  into  play  oftenest  in  connection 
with  temperatures  in  a  24-hour  period. 
If  the  high  during  such  a  period  were 
74  degrees  and  the  low  36,  the  mean 
would  be  55.  In  this  special  case  (two 
extremes),  the  mean  would  be  the  same 
thing  as  the  average.  Dictionaries,  un¬ 
like  the  committee,  tend  to  shy  away 
from  giving  mean  as  an  absolute  syn¬ 
onym  for  average. 

Another  important  consideration  en¬ 
ters  here.  While  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  anyone  reading  a  story  in 
which  the  word  average  occurs  in  its 
mathematical  sense  knows  what  is 
meant,  I  believe  this  to  be  far  less  true 
of  mean  and  median. 

It  seems  desirable,  then,  to  avoid 
mean  as  a  synonym  for  average,  and 
to  explain  it  when  its  use  is  called  for, 
as  in  temperature  reports,  by  placing 
the  word  midpoint  in  parenthesis  be¬ 
side  it:  “The  mean  (midpoint)  temper¬ 
ature  was  48.” 

It  could  do  no  harm,  either,  to  enjoin 
that  median  be  explained  when  its  use 
is  called  for  (“the  quantity  above  and 
below  which  equal  numbers  of  quan¬ 
tities  occur”)  or  something  of  the  kind. 

Many  readers  who  may  have  learned 
the  definitions  in  school  are  likely  to 
have  forgotten  them. 

In  nonstatistical  connections,  the  ex¬ 
pression  average  man  is  often  objected 
to  on  various  grounds,  among  them  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  mythical  creature. 
But  the  phrase  is  so  well  established 
it  is  futile  to  quibble  over  it.  The  con¬ 
census  is  that  average  in  this  sense  is 
well  understood  as  meaning  ordinary, 
typical. 

The  committee  alleges  that  there  is 
a  growing  tendency  to  use  nouns  as 
verbs,  and  cities  host,  headquarters, 
and  author  as  leading  to  what  it  calls 
a  monstrosity  like  “Headquartered  at 
his  country  home,  John  Doe  hosted  a 
party  to  celebrate  the  book  he  had 
authored.”  Monstrosity  or  not,  this  is 
in  fact  a  good  example  of  wire-service 
writing.  All  three  words,  incidentally, 
are  accepted  as  standard  by  both  Ran¬ 
dom  House  and  Webster. 

The  distinction  between  oral  (spo¬ 
ken)  and  verbal  (in  writen  form)  is 
worth  preserving,  as  the  committee  rec¬ 
ommends,  but  how  is  it  going  to  be  pre¬ 
served?  Not  by  a  list  of  proscribed 
usages  issued  once  a  year  or  so,  and 


filled  with  misconceptions  itself.  An 
appendix  to  the  new  wire  services 
stylebook  might  be  the  place,  but  the 
list  would  have  to  be  put  together  with 
much  greater  knowledge  than  has  been 
shown  in  most  wire-service  judgments 
on  usage. 

In  holding  that  over  cannot  be  used 
for  more  than  the  committee  evidently 
went  back  to  Ambrose  Bierce’s  Write  It 
Right  (1909).  Many  of  Bierce’s  judg¬ 
ments  were  freakish  even  for  their 
time,  but  in  any  event  they  are  now 
more  than  65  years  old.  A  lot  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  language  in  that  time,  in¬ 
cluding  the  recognition  of  over  in  the 
sense  more  than  by  all  dictionaries. 


Sale  announced 

Bill  King  Associates  today  announced 
the  sale  of  the  Telluride,  Colorado 
Times  by  Louis  Newell,  publisher  for 
the  last  six  years,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Davison  and  their  son  Rudolph 
of  L>enver.  The  Davisons  have  newspa¬ 
per  interests  in  Alabama  and  will  take 
over  management  of  the  paper  on  Au¬ 
gust  1.  Young  Davison  will  be  active 
in  the  operation  of  the  property. 


DePauw  University  has  received  a 
gift  of  $35,000  in  memory  of  the  late 
W.  D.  Maxwell,  Chicago  Tribune  editor. 

The  gift  to  the  W.  D.  Maxwell  Schol¬ 
arship  Fund  at  DePauw  was  made  to 
Maxwell’s  alma  mater  by  the  Robert  R. 
McCormick  Charitable  Trust  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Maxwell,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  from  1955  to  1969,  died  in  May. 
He  had  spent  the  past  si.x  years  as  edi¬ 
torial  chairman  of  Tribune  Compaiiy. 

The  Maxwell  Scholarship  Fund  was 
established  at  DePauw  in  1966  through 
a  gift  of  $100,000  from  Colonel  Henry 
Crown,  Chicago  businessman  and  a 
close  friend  of  Maxwell. 

Crown  and  Maxwell  asked  at  the  time 
of  the  fund’s  creation  that  it  be  used 
“for  deserving  ‘B’  students  who  rarely 
have  scholarships  available  to  them.” 


Venet  nets  accounts 

Venet  Advertising  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  been  named  to  handle  two  new  ac¬ 
counts.  It  will  now  be  the  agency  of 
record  for  G.  Tamblyn  Ltd.,  a  Canadian 
retail  drug  chain  based  in  Toronto,  and 
for  Dellwood  Foods’  dairy  products. 

Venet  now  has  billings  in  excess  of 
$15  million. 


For  perfect  black  &  white  and  color 
registration  from  paste-up  to  press 
piates,  specify  — 

BfflCH’s  Pin  fiteisiiin  sysim 

FEATURING 
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BfflCH  PLATE  IHt-UP  EQUiPlflT 

If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  the  registration  you  are  now 
getting  from  your  cold  type  composition,  then  you  will  want 
to  switch  to  the  Beach  Pin  Registration  System. 

This  unique  method,  now  a  standard  in  the  industry, 
guarantees  perfect  registration;  utilizes  maximum  printable 
areas  and  gives  more  consistent  printing  results.  Write  or 
call  for  details. 

BEACH  nUEHCTUHIHG  COUP. 

15602  Container  Lane,  Huntington  Beach,  California  92649 
(213)  598-5548  /  (714)  898-5515 
No.  1  Supplier  of  Saddles  &  Related  Equipment 
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Introducing 
the  round-trip 
Mailgram. 


s  PO»r^® 

uiestern  Mailgram  f^I 


THIS  IS  A  REVOLUTIONARY  DEVELOPMENT  IN  RESPONSE - 
GETTING  MAIL:  BUSINESS  REPLY  MAILGRAM.™ 

IT  CAN  SPEED  YOUR  OFFER  OR  REQUEST  ELECTRONICALLY  TO 
HUNDREDS  OR  HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS,  THEN  SPEED  RESPONSES 
ON  THEIR  WAY  BACK  TO  YOU  VIA  FIRST  CLASS  MAIL. 

MAILGRAM’S  HIGH  IMPACT,  PLUS  THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  A 
BUILT-IN  REPLY  SLIP  AND  BUSINESS  REPLY  ENVELOPE,  ASSURES  THE 
GREATEST  RESPONSE  IN  THE  SHORTEST  TIME  AT  A  HIGHLY 
ECONOMICAL  COST-PER-RETURN. 

TO  SEND  BUSINESS  REPLY  MAILGRAMS,  JUST  SUPPLY  YOUR 
LIST  AND  MESSAGE  ON  COMPUTER  TAPE.  YOUR  MESSAGE  IS  FLASHED 
TO  POST  OFFICES  NEAR  vqUR  ADDRESSEES.  THERE  REPLY  ENVELOPES 
AND  MESSAGES  ARE  INSERTED  FOR  DELIVERY  WITH  THE  NEXT 
BUSINESS  DAY’S  MAIL. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  WRITE  JACK  COCHRAN  AT  THE 
ADDRESS  BELOW,  OR  CALL  HIM  TOLL-FREE  AT  800-325-6400.* 

•IN  MISSOURI,  800-342  6600. 


*uibjB|!B|/\| 

0sn  suoDBOiunuiuioo  leoiuiouoos  )sej  joj 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 


FIRST  CLASS  PERMIT  NO.  00000  SADDLE  RIVER  NJ 


JACK  COCHRAN 
WESTERN  UNION 
1  LAKE  STREET 

UPPER  SADDLE  RIVER.  NJ  07458 


Business  Reply  Mailgram.  The  fastest  way 
to  get  the  word  around...and  back. 


Voting  by  newspaper 
subscriber  found  high 


By  Michael  Harris 

After  reading  the  statistics  on  non- 
voters  in  recent  elections,  the  editors 
who  assign  the  stories  and  the  report¬ 
ers  who  write  them  mipht  be  expected 
to  wonder  sometimes  if  many  jjeople 
care  alwut  politics  any  more. 

The  answer  may  be  that  interest  in 
political  affairs  still  is  hiRh  among  one 
major  segment  of  the  public — among 
those  who  subscriln?  to  daily  newspa¬ 
pers. 

It  was  possible  this  spring  for  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  to  make  a  de¬ 
finitive  test  of  political  interest  of  some 
of  its  readers  in  a  suburban  county 
where  the  paper  reaches  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  homes. 

Using  information  from  the  authori¬ 
tative  .State  Data  Program  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  the  Chronicle  was 
able  to  select  two  communities  that  ])ro- 
vide  an  almost  perfect  cross  section  of 
Marin  County,  a  residential  area  lying 
north  of  San  Francisco  across  the 
(lolden  Gate  Hridge. 

It  was  found  that  8f).l%  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  subscribers  in  Larkspur  and 
Corte  Madera  had  voted  in  the  lack¬ 
lustre  November  5,  1974  state  election. 


The  State  Data  Program,  which 
uses  computer  equipment  for  compiling 
massive  political  science  statistics,  has 
access  to  several  major  sources  of  ma¬ 
terial  revealing  the  jmlitical  attitudes 
and  voting  patterns  of  California.  It 
serves  as  the  repository  for  data  gath¬ 
ered  hy  Mervin  D.  Field’s  California 
Poll.  It  maintains  a  taped  statistical 
library  for  the  California  Legislature, 
and  it  is  frequently  called  on  by  the 
legislature’s  staff  for  (luick  answers  on 
comparisons  between  government  prac¬ 
tices  in  California  and  those  in  other 
states. 

William  E.  Ricker,  director  of  the 
jirogram,  determined  that  two  sets  of 
materials  available  in  the  State  Data 
Program’s  files  should  be  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  selection  of  the  area  represent¬ 
ing  a  cross  section  of  the  county;  Vot¬ 
ing  patterns  and  income.  The  two-com¬ 
munity  area  of  Larkspur  and  Corte 
Madera  proved  to  be  within  l.o'/c  of 
the  countywide  voting  participation 
rate  and  within  l.OCr  of  the  per  capita 
income  level  for  Marin  County. 

The  reason  income  was  checked. 
Bicker  explained,  was  to  provide  a 
double  measure  to  assure  that  the  se¬ 
lected  area  was  indeed  typical. 


'An  opinion  study 
of  suburban 
market  media" 


Candid  interviews  with  top  advertising  execu¬ 
tives.  Must  reading  for  advertising  and  media 
people  of  all  levels  -  revealing  statements  will 
spark  interest  for  more  information  on 
‘Suburbia’. 

To  order  your  copy,  fill  in  the  coupon  below 
and  send  it  to  Suburban  Market  Communica¬ 
tions.  Please  enclose  payment. 


TO:  Suburban  Market  Communications 

262  East  Illinois,  3rd  Floor 
Chicago,  Illinois  6061 1 

Please  send  me _ copy(s)  of  Suburbia  1975  at 

$5.00  each.  Check  _ money  order _ 

enclosed 


Name:  _ 

Company: 


Address: 


The  measurement  of  voting  by  sub¬ 
scribers  and  their  families  was  rigor¬ 
ous.  If  a  family  receiving  the  Chron¬ 
icle  consisted  of  four  potential  voters 
and  only  two  voted,  the  family’s  rating 
was  listed  at  50 

By  using  similar  standards  for  non¬ 
subscribers,  it  appeared  that  the  level 
of  participation  by  Larksjiur  and  Corte 
Madera  residents  who  did  not  have  the 
Chronicle  delivered  to  their  homes  was 
only  67.3 9f. 

It  would  have  been  flattering  to  those 
involved  with  the  paper  to  have  stopped 
at  that  point,  but  it  would  not  have 
been  accurate.  Though  most  of  those 
registered  for  the  November  election 
still  lived  in  the  area  this  spring,  some 
did  not.  A  few  had  died,  and  others  had 
moved  away. 

From  what  had  been  learned  in  de¬ 
tailed  door-to-door  checks  of  other  pre¬ 
cincts  in  surveys  conducted  shortly  af¬ 
ter  the  fall  elections,  it  was  possible 
to  correct  the  67.3 figure  to  allow 
for  changes  in  address.  It  could  be  .said 
with  reasonable  assurance  that  the  elec¬ 
tion  day  turnout  for  registered  voters 
in  Larkspur  and  Corte  Madera  who 
were  non-sub.scribers  was  72  to  73*}^. 

The  mechanics  of  gathering  the  in¬ 
formation  were  relatively  simple.  Some 
of  Bicker’s  students  collected  area-by¬ 
area  statistics  from  information  com¬ 
piled  in  Marin  County’s  automated 
vote  count  last  fall.  The  students  then 
marked  the  areas  on  a  map. 

All  that  remained  was  to  compare 
the  names  of  the  Chronicle’s  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  the  area  with  the  voters  and 
non-voters  in  the  voting  precincts  in 
the  two  communities.  This,  too,  could 
have  been  done  by  computer,  but  mak¬ 
ing  individual  data  processing  cards 
for  each  subscriber  seemed  needlessly 
complicated.  The  comparisons  were 
made  manually  by  a  reporter  working 
alone  for  three  hours  at  the  office  of 
the  Register  of  Voters  in  the  Marin 
Civic  Center. 

The  result  was  what  Bicker  had  ex¬ 
pected. 

“I  thought  the  turnout  among  sub¬ 
scribers  would  be  85  to  90*;^,”  Ricker 
said.  “If  we  had  run  the  test  following 
a  Presidential  election  instead  of  after 
a  race  for  Governor,  we  might  have 
found  even  more  than  90%  participa¬ 
tion.” 

One  part  of  the  results  did  surprise 
Bicker,  however. 

It  is  commonplace  to  suggest  that  the 
paper’s  more  settled,  more  mature 
readers  would  prove  more  interested  in 
politics  than  the  younger  subscribers. 
But  it  turned  out  that  the  voting  rate 
among  the  registered  voters  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  the  Chronicle  in  a  large  apart¬ 
ment  complex  with  many  unmarried 
younger  residents  was  almost  identical 
last  November  to  the  rate  for  sub¬ 
scribers  in  older,  more  settled  neighbor- 
homls  in  the  t%vo  communities. 

The  same  degree  of  interest  did  not, 
howev'er,  extend  to  a  local  election.  The 
“singles”  voters  turned  out  in  much 
smaller  numbers  than  older  subscribers 
in  school  trustee  and  tax  elections  held 
this  March. 
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Book  review 


Mencken’s  essays 
on  journalism 

By  Fred  Rotondaro 

Theo  Lippman,  Jr.  A  Gang  of  Peck¬ 
sniffs.”  Arlington  House  Publishers.  Oc¬ 
tober  1  publication  date.  $8.9.'>.  206 
pages. 

“As  I  look  back  over  a  misspent  life, 

I  find  myself  more  and  more  convinced 
that  I  had  more  fun  doing  news  re¬ 
porting  than  in  any  other  enterprise. 
It  is  really  the  life  of  kings.” 

Journalism  may  have  been  the  life  of 
kings,  but  H.  L.  Mencken  also  taught 
that  the  newspapers  of  his  day  had 
some  king  sized  weaknesses.  His  essays 
on  the  subject  are  collected  in  this  new 
volume  bv  Theo  Lippman.  Jr.,  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  with  the  Baltimore  Siiv, 
who  contributes  an  excellent  brief  bio¬ 
graphical  note  on  Mencken. 

What  was  the  best  approach  for  a 
newspaper,  Mencken  asked  in  an  early 
essay.  Simple — “You  must  give  a  good 
show  to  get  a  crowd.”  The  best  type  of 
a  show  was  one  that  dealt  with  basic 
things,  not  intellectual  abstractions  or 
moral  themes,  but  fundamental,  emo¬ 
tional,  gut  issues.  A  newspaper,  for 
instance,  could  go  after  a  political 
villain.  Pick  at  him  slowly,  build  up  a 
thirst  for  blood,  always  remembering 
that  the  public  cannot  stand  dealing 
with  more  than  one  idea  at  a  time.  And 
then  close  in  for  the  kill.  This  view  was 
to  stay  with  Mencken  for  the  length  of 
his  career. 

Other  attitudes  changed  through  the 
years.  At  one  time  he  wrote  about  edi¬ 
torial  writers  .saying  they  did  little 
hard  thinking  and  needed  to  get  back 
on  a  police  beat  to  get  the  feel  of 
reality.  He  later  wrote  that  editorials 
usually  contained  the  best  writing  in  a 
paper  and  should  he  giyen  more  dis¬ 
play.  He  thought  that  far  too  many  re¬ 
porters  lacked  a  sense  of  style  and 
lacked  the  background  to  understand 
the  topics  they  wrote  about.  Some  of 
the.se  defects  could  be  handled  in  jour¬ 
nalism  schools,  he  felt,  though  he  also 
wrote  that  these  schools  had  little  to 
offer. 

He  probed  to  some  of  the  basic  weak¬ 
nesses  of  papers.  Reporters  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  such  competitiye  battles  eyery 
day  of  their  working  liyes  that  they 
burned  themselyes  out  early  in  their 
careers.  Combine  this  tendency  with  the 
fact  that  papers  had  to  cater  to  what 
Mencken  felt  was  the  low  level  of  the 
American  reader  and  the  fact  that  pa¬ 
pers  were  more  and  more  being  run  by 
rich  men  who  were  not  interested  in 
them  for  their  own  value,  and  you 
naturally  had  a  situation  that  gave 
rise  to  inferior  products. 

And  yet  he  also  wrote  that  the  fact 
(Continued  on  page  41) 

Fred  Rotondaro  is  a  freelancer  con¬ 
centrating  on  federal  agency  and  con¬ 
gressional  coverage. 
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Information  contained  on  Advertising  Production  Guide  printout 


Advertising  scene 

NAB’s  ad  production  guide 
finds  ready  acceptance 


By  Dan  Lionel 

One  of  the  hottest  items  in  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau’s  ar¬ 
senal  of  sales  tools  is  its  new  Adver¬ 
tising  Production  Guide.  According  to 
Jim  Hollis  who  heads  up  the  NAR’s 
computerized  Information  Center,  agen¬ 
cies  and  store  chains  were  requesting 
and  receiving  copies  of  the  report  even 
before  final  proofreading  had  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

Rased  on  replies  to  questionnaires 
sent  to  all  the  daily  newspapers  in 
U.S.  and  Canada,  the  Advertising  Pro¬ 
duction  Guide  thus  far  provides  a  com¬ 
puter  readout  of  production  require¬ 
ments  for  some  1100  newspapers.  The 
printouts  are  available  by  city,  state 
and  by  the  first  300  markets.  Responses 
to  the  questionnaire  are  still  coming 
in.  In  fact,  while  this  reporter  was 
visiting  the  computer  room  where 
Kathy  Ullett  and  Cathy  Harrison  hold 
sway  a  .stack  of  additional  replies  were 
brought  in.  After  the  initial  guide  has 
been  completed  plans  call  for  updating 
every  six  months  to  keep  up  with  what 
has  become  a  way  of  life  in  the  realm 
of  newspaper  formats — change. 

With  format  changes  resulting  from 
publishers’  need  to  make  every  square 
inch  of  newsprint  count  baffling  chain 
stores  and  national  advertisers,  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Production  Guide  reduces  re¬ 
search,  if  not  production  costs,  to  meet 
the  new  requirements.  The  printout 
quickly  reveals  essential  data  .such  as 
columns  per  page,  column  widths  in 
picas,  pts.  between  columns,  column 
widths  in  inches,  lines  per  page,  etc. 

Fortunately  for  the  Bureau,  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  its  new  computer  early  in 
August  with  twice  the  capacity  of  its 
previous  one  will  help  meet  the  growing 
demands  on  the  Information  Center. 
Already  operative,  the  IBM  System  3 
Model  #8  computer  is  turning  out  a 
totally  revised  version  of  NAR’s  highly 
regarded  Quarterly  Advertising  By 
Leading  Retailers  Report.  Where  for¬ 
merly  only  160  papers  were  reported 
there  are  now  400  papers  listed.  In 
addition  to  covering  more  papers  the 
new  format  is  easier  to  read.  The  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  report  is  about  to  be  re¬ 
leased. 

Rounding  out  its  newspaper  data 


bank  is  NAB’s  computerized  market 
data  for  each  newspaper  covering  key 
factors  sought  by  advertisers.  Here,  at 
a  glance  an  advertiser  can  ascertain  a 
mind  l>oggling  array  of  information 
which  explains  the  necessity  for  the 
newly  acquired  computer  capacity. 
Aside  from  such  mundane  elements  as 
circulation  and  '/t  home  delivery,  the 
printout  answers  such  exotic  questions 
as:  “Are  discount  stores  open  Sundays 
and  what  hours?  Who  are  the  leading 
retail  advertisers  in  the  paper  and  how 
much  lineage  did  they  use  last  year, 
daily,  Sunday,  preprint. 

Circulation  is  broken  down  into 
SMSA’s,  ADI’s  and  of  course  the  con¬ 
ventional  City,  Retail  Trading  Zone, 
etc.  Retail  rates  down  to  the  lowest 
multi-page  or  multi  million  line  con¬ 
tract  are  given.  Rates  for  national  in¬ 
serts,  national  tabs  with  specs  are  pro¬ 
vided.  Even  dealer  association  rates 
which  are  playing  an  increasing  role  in 
co-op  advertising  are  shown. 

With  all  the  above  available  at  the 
press  of  a  button,  a  seasoned  agency 
media  director  opined  at  lunch  the 
other  day,  “It’s  really  getting  a  lot 
easier  to  develop  a  newspaper  schedule 
these  days.” 

*  * 

“How  And  Why  People  Buy”  a  2 
year  study  conducted  by  Dr.  Morris  E. 
Massey,  associate  dean  and  associate 
professor  of  marketing  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado  was  the  basis  of  a  65 
minute  presentation  at  the  Denver 
INAE  Summer  Convention  entitled 
“What  You  Are  Is  Where  You  Were 
When.”  It  is  now  available  on  a  cas¬ 
sette  from  INAE.  And,  at  $9.00  it’s  a 
good  investment. 

Dr.  Massey  hits  a  vital  aspect  of  the 
selling  syndrome  when  he  urges  adver¬ 
tising  people  and  salesmen  to  under¬ 
stand  that  motivating  people  to  buy  re¬ 
quires  an  understanding  of  the  factors 
which  have  contributed  to  the  prospects’ 
‘value  judgements’.  Such  factors,  he 
notes,  are  different  for  each  generation 
based  on  world  events,  among  other 
things,  that  have  occurred  before  an 
individual  arrives  at  the  age  20,  when 
“values  are  locked  in  for  life.” 

In  appealing  to  the  generation  who 
were  teen  agers  in  the  ’30s,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  great  depression  made  this 


Over  1100  dailies 
adopt  ADS  formats 

More  than  1100  daily  new'spapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  have 
adopted  one  of  the  six  Advertising 
Dimension  Standards  (ADS)  an¬ 
nounced  on  July  15,  Otto  .\.  Silha, 
chairman  of  the  ANPA  Newspaper 
Format  Committee,  reported  Septem¬ 
ber  3. 

This  represents  more  than  91%  of 
total  daily  newspaper  circulation  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau  records,  Silha  said. 

The  six  ADS  categories  include  three 
(A,  B  and  C)  for  8  and  9-column  pa¬ 
pers  and  three  (D,  E  and  F)  for  papers 
with  6-column  advertising  formats. 

The  newspapers  are  distributed  in 
the  ADS  categories  as  follows: 

8  and  9  columns  6  columns  Tabloid 

A— 58%  D—  4%  1% 

B— 19%  E— 10% 

C—  5%  F—  3% 

Silha  predicted  that  almost  every 
daily  newspaper  would  be  “in  the  main 
format  tent”  by  November  1. 

group  ‘security  oriented’  and  this  ele¬ 
ment  could  be  a  selling  point  in  ap¬ 
pealing  to  them.  A  different  set  of 
values  has  lieen  implanted  in  the  gen¬ 
eration  that  came  of  age  in  the  ’60s 
when  the  shock  waves  of  the  Kennedy 
and  Martin  Luther  King  assassina¬ 
tions  and  the  beginning  of  computeriza¬ 
tion  made  their  impact. 

New  insights  into  motivating  pros¬ 
pects  to  buy.  Dr.  Massey  demonstrates, 
can  be  obtained  for  groups  of  people 
by  understanding  the  elements  that 
have  shaped  their  value  judgements. 
Circulation  executives,  anxious  to  en¬ 
tice  younger  readers,  might  find  food 
for  thought  in  the  professor’s  thesis, 
also. 

• 

Acquires  2nd  weekly 

Dean  W.  Howard  has  acquired  the 
weekly  Wellington  (0.)  Enterprise 
from  the  daily  Lorain  (0.)  Journal, 
w’hich  owned  it  for  12  years.  Howard, 
former  circulation  director  for  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Ind.)  Republic,  purchased  the 
weekly  Oberlin  (0.)  News-Tribune 
January,  1974  from  Brad  H.  Williams 
of  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  Mayo  G. 
Wood,  current  president  of  the  Buckeye 
Press  Association,  will  remain  as  editor 
and  general  manager  of  the  Enter¬ 
prise  and  acquire  a  part-ownership  of 
the  paper. 
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Polaroid  ad  success  gets  repeat  campaign 


McCann  gets  second 
KFC  account 

The  Atlanta  office  of  McCann-Erick- 
son,  Inc.  has  been  named  as  agency 
for  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  Catering 
Service.  McCann-Erickson/Atlanta  will 
handle  the  entire  KFC  catering  ac¬ 
count  out  of  Atlanta,  including  re¬ 
search,  marketing,  national  and  local 
advertising. 

Last  April,  KFC  Corp.  selected  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  its 
agency  for  company-owned  stores,  with 
the  Atlanta  office  servicing  the  South¬ 
east  regional  advertising  needs.  The 
Leo  Burnett  Company  of  Chicago  con¬ 
tinues  to  handle  its  KFC  National  ac¬ 
count. 

• 

Green  Giant  boosts 
fall  coupon  drop 

Green  Giant  Co.  of  Minneapolis  will 
be  dropping  some  1,30  million  coupons 
for  its  canned  and  frozen  vegetables 
via  newspapers  and  on-pack  labels. 

Starting  September  29  with  a  heavy 
tv  spot  schedule  as  an  umbrella,  the 
company  will  be  using  ROP  newspaper 
ads  to  deliver  60  million  of  the  total. 

Although  its  media  mix  will  remain 
70/30  between  tv  and  print,  the  com¬ 
pany  is  expected  to  increase  its  ad 
budget  from  the  $4.8  million  it  spent 
last  year. 

• 

Post  Office  tests 
$4  million  campaign 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  testing  an 
ad  campaign  to  convince  people  who 
are  moving  to  inform  the  mail  service 
of  their  change  of  address. 

Testing  newspaper,  tv,  radio  and 
magazine  ads  in  Dallas,  Salt  Lake  City 
and  San  Diego,  the  agency  is  expected 
to  bill  $4  million  in  space  and  time 
when  the  campaign  goes  national. 

Young  &  Rubicam  is  the  agency. 

• 

Grey  protests  Navy’s 
account  to  Bates 

Ted  Bates  &  Co.  was  named  the  ad 
agency  for  the  U.S.  Navy  recruitment 
account,  replacing  Grey  Advertising. 

However,  Grey  has  now  filed  a  formal 
protest  with  the  Federal  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office,  seeking  an  injunction 
to  block  Bates  from  picking  up  the  $16 
million  billing  account.  Grey  has  been 
the  incumbent  on  the  account. 

• 

Ozark  sets  campaign 

Ozark  Airlines  is  launching  a  $1.3 
million  ad  campaign  to  attract  busi¬ 
nessmen  through  newspapers,  tv,  radio 
and  outdoor.  Breaking  Sept.  11,  the 
ads  by  D’Arcy,  Masius  MacManus  is 
themed  “Get  Yourself  Up — -Go  Ozark.” 


In  response  to  the  outstanding  suc¬ 
cess  of  its  “50-cents-off”  film  promotion 
run  in  July,  Polaroid  Corp.  will  repeat 
its  coupon  offer  during  October. 

“The  50-cents-off  promotion  we  ran 
this  summer  was  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived  by  dealers  and  consumers  alike,” 
said  Polaroid  Film  Product  Manager 
Mike  Suvalle.  “Dealers  tied-in  to  our 
national  coupon  offer  with  excellent  lo¬ 
cal  advertising  and,  as  a  result,  retail 


sales  of  Polaroid  color  films  in  the 
June- July  period  showed  greater  in¬ 
creases  over  last  year  than  any  other 
period  so  far  this  year.” 

A  50-cents-off  coupon  entitled  “Our 
Treat”  and  with  a  Halloween  motif 
will  run  in  143  Sunday  newspaper  sup¬ 
plements  having  a  combined  circulation 
of  over  38  million  and  in  the  Army, 
Nai'y  and  Air  Force  Times  on  October 
5,  with  some  secondary  placements  on 
October  12. 


^  =H  Asks 

Are  YOU  Responsible  for 
Advertising  Sales/Marketing 

YOUR  NEWSPAPER? 


If  you  don't  KNOW  about  INAE’s 

Benefits ...  YOU  SHOULD! 


Here's  WHY  . . . 


•  Over  800  daily  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  belong  —  so  do 
their  Representatives,  plus  major  Auxiliary  Service  Firms  •  Each 
shares  management/sales  experiences,  techniques  and  expertise 
with  others  —  comprising  a  tremendous  body  of  practical  and  pro¬ 
gressive  knowledge  •  All  size  papers  benefit  (50%  are  under  30M 
circulation)  •  Our  monthly  NEWS  keeps  you  informed  •  Two  Sales 
Conferences  yearly  are  devoted  to  ideas/inspiration  covering  diversi¬ 
fied  aspects  of  newspaper  advertising  and  its  ever-changing  market 

•  Convention  Exhibits  show  hundreds  of  successful  copy/layout 
ideas  (later  offered  in  book  form)  •  Meeting  DIGEST  —  the 
invaluable  sessions  sent  so  you  don't  lose  this  important  benefit 

•  Management  aids  —  thru  Surveys,  Sales  Training  Courses  (see 
below)  and  many  others. 

Professional  Newspaper  Sales/ Marketing 
Executives  NEED  INAE  ...  and  INAE  NEEDS  YOU! 
Here's  only  ONE  reason  why  Membership  is  Profitable: 

POSITIVE  MINE  is  INAE's  latest  staff  Sales  Training  Course  .  .  . 

•  5,847  INAE  salespersons  enrolled  in  only  10  months  •  Inexpensive 
—  only  $9.  or  Less  per  sales  manual  •  Motivational  —  yet  Basic  and 
Factual  •  COVERS  such  needed  staff  subjects  as:  Time  Organiza¬ 
tion,  Handling  Objections,  Meeting  Competitive  Media,  Closing  the 
Sale,  Creative  Service  Selling,  Communications  Devices,  Etc. 

Available  to  Members  only! 

- Clip  &  Mail - 

INAE  Mbrship  Comm.,  P.O.  Box  147,  Danville,  IL  61832 
Please  send  me  proof  of  INAE's  benefits: 


From  The  Spectator's  stand¬ 
point.  INAE  gives  us  the 
benefit  of  the  ideas  and 
thoughts  of  our  industry's 
leaders.  We  often  find  the 
answer  to  a  sales  problem 
from  those  papers  smaller 
than  ourselves.  The  conven¬ 
tions,  Sales  and  Idea  Books 
and  the  personal  friendships 
that  develop  benefit  all  of  us 
and  our  papers. 

Tom  McCarthy 
Exec.  Ass't.  To  The  Pub. 

The  Spectator,Hamilton,  Ont. 


Npr/Firm  _ 

City  _ 

State/ Prov. 


-Zip, 


No  obligation  —  of  course,  except  to  your  newspaper! 
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THE  SYMBOL  OF  INTERNATIONAL  NEWSPRINT 
FOR  THE  LAST  75  YEARS 


International  Paper  Company, 
the  world’s  largest  and  most 
diversified  pulp  and  paper  com¬ 
pany,  was  born  out  ot  an  in¬ 
dustry’s  need  to  adapt  to  the 
times.  In  the  late  1890’s,  more 
than  60%  of  the  newsprint  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  United  States  was 
produced  by  18  pulp  and  paper 
companies  operating  20  paper 
mills  in  the  northeast  section 
of  the  country.  International 
Paper  was  formed  in  1 898  by 
the  merger  of  these  companies, 
and  has  been  in  the  newsprint 
business  for  over  75  years. 

Diversification  in  IP  started  when 
these  northern  mills  were  con¬ 


verted  to  the  production  of  fine 
paper  and  newsprint  production 
commenced  in  Canada.  Cana¬ 
dian  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  built  newsprint  mills  in  Trois- 
Rivieres  and  Gatineau,  Quebec, 
and  Dalhousie,  New  Brunswick. 

IP  subsequently  added  newsprint 
production  in  Southern  United 
States  at  Mobile,  Alabama, and 
Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas. 

International  Paper  Sales  Company 
Inc.  was  formed  in  1938  to  market 
IP’s  entire  newsprint  production 
under  the  registered  trademark  of 
International  Newsprint.  IPS,  with 
a  staff  of  1 00,  is  today  a  world  - 
wide  marketing  and  sales  organi¬ 


zation  servicing  the  publishing 
and  printing  industry  with  some 
1 ,500,000  tons  of  letterpress,  off¬ 
set  and  rotogravure  newsprint. 

Since  IP’s  formation,  the  tree  and 
waterfall  symbol  has  represented 
International  Newsprint  around 
the  world.  The  tree  symbolizes 
the  basic  raw  material  of  news¬ 
print,  and  the  waterfall  the  large 
quantity  of  energy  required  to 
convert  the  tree  into  newsprint. 

International  Paper  Sales  Com¬ 
pany  Inc.  has  been  using  the  tree 
and  waterfall  as  its  logo  since  its 
incorporation,  and  today  is 
announcing  "its  retirement’’ 


iriTERnnTionRL  prper  srles  comPRnv  inc 


FROM  THE  PAST  TO 
THE  FUTURE... 


inTERRRTIOnRL 
PRPER  SRLES 


Believing  that  a  sales  company 
should  be  more  closely  identified 
with  its  customers  and  the  use 
of  its  product,  we  have  selected 
and  now  introduce  our  new  cor¬ 
porate  logo  which  represents  a 
newsprint  sheet  passing  through 
a  printing  couple. 

This  modern  logo  more  accura¬ 
tely  reflects  what  International 
Paper  Sales  Inc.  is  today,  a  world¬ 
wide  dynamic  marketing  and  ser¬ 
vice  organization  dedicated  to 
serving  its  customers. 

HEAD  OFFICE: 

Sun  Life  Building 
Montreal,  Que.  H3B  2X1 
Tel:  514-878-4855 
Telex;  01-2744 


U.S.  OFFICES: 

International  Paper  Sales 
Company  Inc. 

100  Colony  Square 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30361 
Tel:  404-892-0980 


10  South  Riverside  Plaza 
Chicago,  Illinois  60606 
Tel:  312-726-3125 


1507  Pacific  Avenue 
Dallas,  Texas  75201 
Tel:  214-748-8875 


150  White  Plains  Road 
Tarrytown,  New  York  10591 
Tel:  914-631-3401 


OVERSEAS  OFFICES: 

British  International  Paper  Ltd 
4  5  Grosvenor  Place 
London  SW1X  7HD,  England 
Tel:  01-245-9421 
Telex:  51  24249 

International  Paper 
(Espana)  S.A. 

Travesera  de  Gracia, 

18-20,  3°  5A 
Barcelona  6,  Spain 
Tel.  03-228-5705 
Telex:  525  3099 

International  Paper  Co. 

(Asia)  Ltd. 

C.P.P.  Box  1951 
Tokyo,  Japan 
Tel:  583-8561 
Telex.  722-4248 


SUPPLIERS  OF  NEWSPRINT  TO  THE  WORLD 


Press  colleagues 
i  salute  Pennekamp 

John  D.  Pennekamp,  the  hero  of  a 
landmark  First  Amendment  decision 
30  years  apo,  has  been  receiving  acco¬ 
lades  on  the  SOth  anniversary  of  his 
employment  at  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald.  profile  by  .\1  Burt  filled  nearly 
a  page  in  the  Herald  and  scores  of 
colleagues  in  journalism  and  civic 
affairs  toasted  him  at  a  party  on  John 
1).  Pennekamp  Day,  proclaimed  by  the 
Mayor  of  Coral  Gables. 

Pennekamp,  who  continues  to  write 
an  editorial  page  column  in  the  Herald, 
has  been  hailed  as  “the  father  of  Ever¬ 
glades  National  Park”  and  the  State  of 
Florida  has  named  the  world’s  largest 
underseas  park  at  Key  Largo  for  him. 

In  1945  when  he  was  editor  of  the 
Herald  editorial  page  Pennekamp  was 
held  responsible  for  editorials  and  a 
cartoon  criticizing  the  actions  of  two 
judges  in  respect  to  gambling  opera¬ 
tions.  One  of  the  judges  fined  the  Her¬ 
ald  .$1,000  and  the  editor  $250  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court.  John  S.  Knight,  owner 
of  the  Herald,  backed  Pennekamp  in 
an  appeal  that  went  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  opinion  supporting  the 
right  of  the  press  to  criticize  the  judi¬ 
ciary. 

• 


C.C.  Watson  married 

C.  Campbell  Watson,  West  Coast  edi¬ 
tor  of  Editor  &  Pubushkr  from  1945 
to  his  retirement  in  1971,  was  married 
Sept.  6  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  to  Margaret 
Marshall  Collins.  Wat.son’s  first  wife 
Ruth  was  killed  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent  in  1972  in  Nebraska  in  which  he 
was  seriously  injured. 


NO.l 

IN  COVERAGE 
OF  CENTRAL 
MASSACHUSEHS 

WORCESTER 
TELEGRAM 
&  GAZEHE 

BUY  WORCESTER 

Now  nearly  3  billion  dollars  EBI  17  billion 
dollars  retail  sales  Place  your  advertising  in 
the  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette  and  cover 
70%  ot  the  200,000  households  in  Worces¬ 
ter  County 

The  NEW  WORCESTER  means  more  business 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 

Daily  over  150,000;  Sunday  over  105,000 
Represented  by  CWO  &  0 


news-people 


Janet  Cmusmir,  feature  writer  for 
the  Miami  Herald — named  editor  of  the 
paper’s  Living  Today  section.  She  suc¬ 
ceeds  Dorotmy-Anne  F’lor,  now  \vith 
the  paper’s  special  projects  dept. 

♦ 

John  Crawley,  advertising  staff, 
New  York  News — promoted  to  Western 
advertising  manager  and  head  of  the 
paper’s  Chicago  office.  He  succeeds 
Thomas  Adams,  now  manager  of  a  new 
marketing  services  division  in  New 
York. 

*  *  <i< 

Ed  Manassah,  managing  editor  of 
the  Titusville  (Fla.)  Star-Advocate — 
named  city  editor  of  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Bavner,  He  was  also  a  for¬ 
mer  assi.stant  metro  editor  of  Today, 
Cocoa,  Fla. 

*  *  « 

James  Fields,  formerly  with  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intellifjencer  and 
Pomona  (Calif.)  Proyress-Bulletin  — 
now  a  professor  of  journalism  at  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  University,  Fullerton. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Joseph  Bianco,  editor  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Oregonian's  “Northwest” 
magazine — received  a  doctor  of  hu¬ 
mane  letters  degree  from  the  U.  of 
Portland  for  “out.standing  journalism 
and  community  service.  He  is  a  former 
president  of  the  American  Association 
of  Sunday  Editors  and  Feature  Writ¬ 
ers. 

*  *  <K 

Casey  Bukro,  environmental  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  winner  of  an 
award  by  the  Federal  Environmental 
Piotection  Agency  for  his  series  on 
the  health  hazards  in  the  nation’s 
drinking  water. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

R.  Dayton  Nash,  manager  of  data 
processing  systems  for  Paddock  Pub¬ 
lications,  Arlington  Heights,  Ill.,  has 
become  controller  of  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Newspapers,  Inc.  Nash  developed  ac¬ 
counting  systems  for  the  Paddock  pa¬ 
pers  will  be  managing  the  data  proc¬ 
essing  system. 

♦  * 

G.  Robert  Hillman  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
Springfield  (capital)  Bureau  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Burnell  A.  Heinecke,  who  re¬ 
joins  the  newspaper’s  Chicago  staff. 


SERVICE 


150  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.10038 


John  Camper — named  television /ra¬ 
dio  critic  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
replacing  Norman  Mark,  who  will  be 
a  general  assignments  reporter.  Camp¬ 
er,  31,  has  been  chief  of  the  News’ 
Springfield  bureau  since  1970.  He  for¬ 
merly  worked  for  the  Detroit  News. 

*  *  * 

William  T.  Maiaine,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Courier,  goes  to  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Newspapers  as  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Morning  Star  and  evening 
Register-Republic.  James  Robert.son, 
who  has  been  acting  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspapers,  has  been  named 
circulation  manager.  Malone  was  cir¬ 
culation  manager  for  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Publishing  Co.  before  going  to  Lafay¬ 
ette  and  Robertson  had  been  with  the 
Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial  News. 

*  * 

D.\vid  J.  Siwek — moving  from  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager  of  the 
Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  and  Courier 
to  circulation  manager  succeeding 
William  T.  Malone.  Siwek  formerly 
was  with  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State 
Journal. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Harriman — from  city  cir¬ 
culation  manager  to  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 
and  Robert  L.  Holt — former  circula¬ 
tion  director — to  assistant  marketing 
manager.  David  R.  Henley — to  city 
circulation  manager  and  Don  Winters 
— to  single  copy  sales  manager. 

♦  *  * 

W.  Davis  Merritt  Jr. — to  executive 
editor  of  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle 
and  Beacon  from  post  as  news  editor 
of  Knight  Newspapers  Washington  bu¬ 
reau. 

*  ♦  * 

Kenneth  A.  MacLeod,  news  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  promoted  to 
assistant  managing  editor  with  news 
responsibility  for  the  weekend  editions 
of  the  newspaper.  Eiler  S.  Rubjerg, 
previously  in  that  post,  has  been  named 
assistant  managing  editor  in  charge  of 
early  editions  of  the  weekday  Sun- 
Times. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  McEntee,  controller  of  East¬ 
ern  States  Bank  Card  Assn. — named 
vicepresident-director  of  finance  of 
Parade  Publications. 


Spendlove 
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in  the  news 
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Caperton 


Art  Hyams,  senior  marketinp  an¬ 
alyst,  Family  Weekly — named  media 
planner  at  Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove, 
Pittsburgh. 

♦  ♦  * 

John  M.  Baer,  former  Congressional 

Fellow  under  the  American  Political 
Science  Assn,  program — rejoined  staff 
of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News. 

*  4<  * 

J.  Warren  Callahan,  production  di¬ 
rector,  Wasliiugton  Star — retired  after 
44  years  with  the  paper.  Fred  Loskamp 
succeeds  him. 

*  ^ 

Jaek  Childress,  circulation  man¬ 

ager,  Temple  (Tex.)  Daily  Telegram 
— retiring  after  42  years  with  the  pa¬ 
per.  Bruce  Fenner,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  succeeds  him. 

♦  * 

Thomas  Cote,  formerly  with  Sales 
Promotion  and  Marketing  for  Foster  & 
Kleiser  —  now  with  Story  &  Kelly- 
Smith,  Los  Angeles,  as  an  account 
representative. 

♦  ♦  * 

R.  Dayton  Nash,  manager  of  data 
processing  .systems.  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions,  Arlington  Heights,  Ill. — named 
controller  of  Rockland  Newspapers,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Don  Nicol,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail — to  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Winnipeg  Free  Press.  He 
succeeds  Alrert  Boothe,  now  a  con¬ 
sulting  editor.  Gordon  Sinclair,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  —  now  also 
news  editor,  a  new  post. 

* 

Alrert  Spendlove,  vicepresident  and 
business  manager,  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin — retiring  after  almost  20  years 
with  the  paper.  He  is  a  past  president 
of  the  New  England  Daily  Newspaper 
Assn.  Joseph  Elliott,  vicepresident/ 
per.sonnel,  succeeds  him  and  John 
Buhsmik,  former  manager  industrial 
relations  and  personnel,  takes  over 
Elliott’s  former  job. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Alexander,  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Journal-Herald,  who  resigned  after 
publishing  a  transcript  with  obscene 
words  in  that  paper — accepted  a  visit¬ 
ing  professorship  at  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism  at  Northwestern  U. 


Richard  McClennen,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Philadelphia  Bulletm — 
named  display  advertising  manager,  a 
new  position. 

*  *  >ii 

Frank  Caperton,  Broward  bureau 
chief,  Miami  Herald — named  executive 
editor,  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and 
Netvs.  He  succeeds  Don  Carter,  now 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Lexing¬ 
ton  (Ky.)  Herald  and  Leader.  Billy 
Watson,  managing  editor  of  the  Tele¬ 
graph — named  editor  of  the  paper. 

*  •  ♦ 

Jim  Fierig,  creative  director  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Mullen  Advertising,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
and  author  of  a  nationally  syndicated 
newspaper  column  —  joined  Admark 
Corp.  as  copy  manager.  Admark  is  the 
advertising  subsidiary  of  Be.st  We.stern, 
Inc.  He  was  ahso  formerly  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Phoenix  Gazette. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Felix  McKnight.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald — re¬ 
tired.  He  will  continue  as  a  consultant 
and  columnist. 

■if 

Ian  Hamilton,  director  of  Austra¬ 
lian  Information  Service,  Canberra,  and 
former  head  of  the  service’s  N.Y.  of¬ 
fice — retired. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Hayes,  former  editor  in 
chief.  Paddock  Publications,  Inc.  — 
named  editor  of  Area  Publications  Inc., 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Chieago  Tribune. 
He  .succeeds  Roger  Renstrom,  who  re¬ 
signed. 

*  *  ♦ 

David  and  Cathy  Mitgiiell.  former 
managing  editor  and  feature  editor  of 
the  Sebastopol  (Calif.)  Times — bought 
the  Point  Reyes  Light,  a  weekly  in 
Marin  County,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

Guido  Crirari,  sports  editor.  West¬ 
chester  Rockland  Newspapers,  White 
Pliiins,  N.Y. — named  executive  sports 
editor.  Rini  vRD  Yerg,  sports  editor  of 
the  Rockland  (N.Y.)  Journal-News  and 
former  sports  reporter  for  the  Record, 
Hackensack,  N.J.,  takes  over  Cribari’s 
former  post.  Serge  Duss,  sports  writer, 
Yonkers  Herald  Statesman,  succeeds 
Yerg. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Barry  Booth,  advertising  manager. 
White  Plains  (N.Y.)  Reporter  Dis¬ 
patch — named  advertising  manager  of 
the  Mamaroneck  (N.Y.)  Daily  Times. 
He  succeeds  Nancy  Pashley,  now  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Port  Chester 
Daily  Dem.  Peter  Anderson,  regional 
advertising  manager  in  White  Plains, 
takes  over  Booth’s  former  post. 

*  *  ♦ 

Virgil  Bradshaw,  production  man¬ 
ager,  the  Associated  Press — named  an 
AP  General  Executive.  He  is  now  sec¬ 
ond  in  command  of  the  communications 
dept. 
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I  Winners  of  lAPA 
I  awards  announced  i 

The  annual  awards  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association  were  an¬ 
nounced  September  5. 

They  are  the  L\P.\-Tom  Wallace 
Awards  (for  North  Americans)  and 
the  IAP.\-Mergenthaler  Awards  (for 
Latin  Americans).  They  will  be  di.strib- 
uted  October  22  at  the  L4PA’s  XXXI 
General  Assembly  to  be  held  in  Sao 
Paulo  October  19  to  24. 

The  IAP.4-Tom  Wallace  Award  for 
individual  reporting  goes  to  William 
Giandoni,  of  the  Copley  News  Service, 
for  his  “reporting  and  interpretive  arti¬ 
cles”  that  “contributed  greatly  to  a 
better  understanding  between  the  U.S. 
and  Latin  America.” 

The  Tom  Wallace  Plaque  to  a  news¬ 
paper  was  voted  to  El  Visitante  Do¬ 
minical,  the  Spanish-language  edition 
of  Our  Sunday  Visitor,  for  its  “ex¬ 
traordinary  effort  to  bring  about 
greater  under.standing,  closer  Christian 
brotherhood  and  respect  for  human 
rights  in  the  Americas.” 

The  top  lAPA-Mergenthaler  Award, 
for  defending  freedom  of  the  Press, 
went  to  two  exiled  Peruvian  journal¬ 
ists.  It  is  to  be  shared  bv  Enrique  Zi- 
leri  Gibson,  co-editor  with  his  mother 
Doris  Gibson  of  the  suppressed  maga¬ 
zine  Carctas,  and  Aituro  Salazar 
Larrain,  a  former  editor  of  La  Prensa, 
of  Lima,  and  president  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Peruvian  journalists.  Zileri  was 
exiled  to  Buenos  Aires  and  Salazar  to 
Guayaquil  by  the  Velasco  Alvarado  dic¬ 
tatorship. 

• 

Glenn  Guzzo,  editor.  Dearborn 
(Mich.)  Times-Herald,  a  weekly — now 
a  copyeditor  with  the  Fort  ITorf/i 
Morning  Star-Telegram. 

*  if  * 

Kathleen  Condon,  Knickerbocker 
News,  Albany,  N.Y. — named  executive 
women’s  editor.  She  succeeds  Kath¬ 
erine  H.vrrington,  now  educational 

services  manager  of  Capital  Newspa¬ 

pers,  publisher  of  the  News  and  the 
Times-Union. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

F.  Donald  Gilmore,  operations  plan¬ 
ning  manager,  Washington  Post — re¬ 
signed  to  become  production  director 
of  the  New  York  Post. 
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Priscilla  Felton  moves  West 
as  syndicate  business  manager 


By  l/cnora  Williamson 

“We  don’t  think  like  you  folks  in  the 
East  .  . 

When  one  midwest  editor  reiterated 
that  old  truism  to  Priscilla  Felton  dur¬ 
ing  a  syndicate  sales  visit  she  was 
quick  to  respond:  “I’m  not  from  the 
East — I’m  from  Australia.’’ 

It’s  true  that  for  the  past  year  she 
has  been  based  in  New  York  as  sales 
manager  for  the  New  York  Times  Spe¬ 
cial  Features  and  before  that  had  a 
stint  in  New  York  in  IDfiT  with  the 
U.S.  bureau  of  News  Ltd.  of  Australia. 

Otherwise,  the  rest  of  her  La  years 
in  newspaper  .'syndicate  work  has  been 
in  Australia  and  Montreal — inter¬ 
spersed  with  travel  in  Europe  and  a 
sojourn  in  London  with  an  ad  agency 
that  had  a  vodka  and  potato  chip  ac¬ 
count  (“That  was  a  perpetual  cocktail 
bar’’)  and  working  for  a  paper  com¬ 
pany  executive,  “a  proper  Britisher’’ 
who  arrived  daily  at  11  a.m.  and  had 
five  different  letterheads  for  his  corre¬ 
spondence. 

The  Felton  newspaper  career  started 
after  six  months  in  a  Sydney  business 
college  on  a  diploma  cour.se  (“sounds 
grand,  doesn’t  it”)  where  she  learned 
shorterhand.  That’s  right:  in  .\ustralia 
it  is  “Summerhays  shorterhand.”  Pris¬ 
cilla.  on  request,  writes  out  some 
.strange  hieroglyphics  for  her  inter¬ 
viewer,  who  is  strictly  a  Pitman  short¬ 
hand  disciple.  Early  training  holds — 
she  still  writes  letters  out  in  short¬ 
hand — .shorterhand,  that  is — and  then 
types  them. 

Between  tho.se  business  school  days 
and  her  new  appointment  as  business 
manager  of  the  Los  .Angeles  Times 
.Syndicate  there  was  a  first  job  in  IfifiO 
when  Priscilla,  at  19,  joined  the  A'affa 
Syndicate,  which  represented  mainly 
-American  syndicates  in  .Australia. 
Then  she  went  to  the  Dnily  Mirroj-  in 
Sydney  as  secretary  in  the  syndicate 
for  group  buying  of  features  and  col¬ 
laborating  with  others  on  coverage  of 
such  events  as  yacht  races  and  other 
natural  disasters. 

Foundation  staff 

Priscilla  moved  to  Mirror  Newspa- 
jters  Ltd.,  and  from  19(52  to  the  end  of 
’().")  was  with  the  Kupert  Murdoch  or¬ 
ganization  and  worked  on  the  founda¬ 
tion  staff  of  his  first  national  daily. 
The  Australian.  “Helluva  lot  of  fun,” 
she  labels  the  “fantastic  idea”  of  start¬ 
ing  a  national  newspaper  in  .Australia. 
“Better  m.ake  that  heck  of  a  lot  of  fun 
— best  thing  1  ever  had  to  do.” 

There  was  no  job  title.  “Women  then 
were  either  secretaries  or  women’s  edi¬ 
tors.” 

Priscilla  adds  she  has  been  a  wom¬ 
en’s  libber  since  the  age  of  eight — but 
is  “in  favor  of  motherhood  and  apple 
pie  and  a  decent  cup  of  tea.”  She  would 
prefer  that  the  interviewer  does  not 


Priscilla  Felton 


report  how  accomplished  she  became 
at  school  in  the  art  of  making  tea 
cozies. 

During  the  fii’st  job  in  New  A’ork 
working  for  Murdoch’s  News  Ltd.  of 
.Australia,  she  did  promo  work  for  the 
Sydney  office  and  for  the  Daily  Mirror 
and  some  writing  for  the  back  page 
editor  of  The  .Australian  who  wrote 
under  the  name  of  “Martin  Collins.” 

“He  referred  to  me,”  she  explains 
with  a  toss  of  her  head,  “as  his  man  in 
New  A’ork.”  .After  Priscilla  wrote  Col¬ 
lins  a  letter  described  as  “sticky”,  he 
sub.sequently  referred  in  print  to  “his 
girl  in  New  A'ork.” 

.Asked  if  she  ever  had  been  on  the 
road  as  a  syndicate  salesman,  her  reply 
was  quick,  “I’ve  never  been  on  the  road 
as  a  salesman — 1  have  been  on  the  road 
as  a  salesperson.”  She  says  it  with  an 
accent  more  British  than  .Au.stralian 
and  a  sparkle  in  the  eye  softens  the 
correction. 

.After  those  interim  jobs  in  London 
and  the  European  travel  “with  car, 
friend,  and  a  tent”,  the  young  woman 
moved  to  Canada  and  was  sales  man¬ 
ager  and  operating  officer  of  the  Cana¬ 
da  Wide  Feature  Service  of  the  Mnn~ 
treal  Star  for  the  next  six  years  be¬ 
fore  the  past  year  with  the  New  York 
Times  syndicate. 

Facets  of  her  cross-country  move  for 
the  newly  created  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate  job  are  related  cheerfully — 
one  problem  has  l)een  all  those  wining 
and  dining  farewells. 

The  new  job  ba.sed  at  the  Los  .An¬ 
geles  headquarters  will  include  coordi¬ 
nating  United  States  and  foreign  sales, 
expanding  merchandising  facilities  and 
supervising  production.  Thomas  B. 
Dorsey,  director  and  editor  of  the  syn¬ 
dicate,  in  announcing  the  appointment, 
said  Felton  will  si)end  some  time  in  the 
Eastern  office. 
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There’ll  be  traveling  if  she  wants  to; 
Priscilla  mentions  enjoying  travel  for 
the  New  York  Times  syndicate.  “You 
get  a  real  feeling  of  the  country,  how 
people  are  thinking.” 

.And  now,  of  course,  no  editor  need 
feel  called  upon  to  reiterate  to  the 
syndicate  husine.-  manager  that  charge 
“you  folks  in  the  East”  aren’t  thinking 
like  the  rest  of  the  country. 

• 

Yoakum  establishes 
own  syndicate 

Robert  Yoakum,  who  writes  the  twice- 
weekly  humor  column  “Another  Look,” 
has  announced  formation  of  Yoakum 
Features  of  which  he  will  be  president, 
general  manager,  and  editor  in  chief. 

Bonnie  Hunter,  formerly  Yoakum’s 
secretary  and  executive  assistant,  has 
been  named  vicepresident,  business  man¬ 
ager,  and  managing  editor. 

“.Another  Look”  will  bo  distributed 
by  his  own  syndicate.  The  column  was 
distributed  by  the  Los  .Angeles  Times 
Syndicate  for  three  years  and  Yoakum 
said  his  decision  to  leave  that  syndi¬ 
cated  resulted  from  disagreement  over 
editing  of  the  column. 

The  Yoakum  column  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  abroad  by  Editors  Press  Service, 
Inc.,  as  in  the  past.  The  column  aver¬ 
ages  ").■)()  words  and  is  now  available 
scanner  ready  on  a  free  four-week  trial 
basis  from  Yoakum  Features,  Lakeville, 
Conn.  0r)089. 

• 

Hendren^s  column 
now  with  LATS 

Ron  Hendren,  who  at  the  age  of  27 
self-syndicated  a  Washington  column 
to  100  weeklies  and  college  papers,  has 
moved  his  column  to  the  Los  .Angeles 
Times  Syndicate,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by^  Thomas  B.  Dorsey,  di¬ 
rector  and  editor. 

Hendren’s  background  includes  six 
years  in  various  governmental  and  po¬ 
litical  positions  in  Wa.shington  from 
19(57  to  197.‘I.  He  built  acquaintance¬ 
ships  in  the  departments  and  agencies 
into  a  network  of  information.  Hen¬ 
dren  was  legislative  assistant  to  sev¬ 
eral  Democratic  senators  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  President  Nixon’s  A'outh  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  on  Selective  Service  in 
19r>9.  Hendren  graduated  in  19(57  as  a 
Whitaker  scholar  in  journalism  and  po¬ 
litical  science  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

• 

Comics  space  debate 

Following  publication  of  cartoonist 
.A1  Capp’s  letter  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
(.luly  19)  protesting  reduced  space  for 
newspaper  comics,  the  Newspaper  Com¬ 
ics  Council  invited  him  to  explore  the 
subject  more  fully  for  the  Fall  meeting 
October  2  in  New  York  City.  Chairman 
.Alfred  Andriola  announced  that  editors 
and  cartoonists  should  be  prepared  to 
take  a  stand  in  a  no-holds-barred  dis¬ 
cussion  at  The  Union  League  Club. 
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September  2,  1975 


Mr.  Sheldon  Engelmayer 
Editor 

North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 

220  East  42nd  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10017 


Dear  Sheldon: 


I  would  like  to  report  in  writing  my 
congratulations  to  you  on  the  NANA  performance 
on  the  Hoffa  story. 

As  you  can  well  imagine,  the  Hoffa  disappear¬ 
ance  into  thin  air  was  the  consuming  Interest 
of  Detroit's  newspapers  during  the  first  days 
after  his  disappearance.  Not  once  but  several 
times  NANA  came  up  with  angles  that  made  fresh 
and  ultimately  substantiated  copy.  We 
appreciate  it. 


Sincerely, 


Martin  S.  Haydei 


Hoffa:  a  final 
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Last  days  of  Jimmy  Hoffa? 

Na  didn't  sound  likt  a  man  roady  to  dio 


That’s  how  N.A.N.A.  covered 
one  major  story.  Why  not  see 
how  it  covers  others? 
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Proven  member  of 
the  Fourth  Estate. 


A  catalyst  to  progress,  Tal-Star  accelerates  the  roman¬ 
tic  and  dramatic  action  and  reaction  of  going  to  press. 
Tal-Star  provides  a  proven  total  systems  package— for 
news,  display,  classified  and  wire  service.  .  .yet  in  no 
way  does  it  replace  the  skills  and  talents  of  newspaper 
people.  It  amplifies  their  capabilities  and  speeds  their 
accomplishments. 

6  of  the  1 2  largest  newspapers  in  North  America  and 
dozens  of  other  leading  papers  find  Tal-Star  is  saving 
them  both  time  and  money.  Tal-Star  stays  on  the  scene 
until  the  system  is  fully  installed,  totally  responsive  and 


thoroughly  integrated  with  your  operation.  Founded 
and  staffed  by  newspaper  people  who  understand  your 
problems,  Tal-Star  is  dedicated  solely  to  your  business 
. .  newspapers. 

Tal-Star  has  developed  the  most  advanced  system  in 
the  industry,  yet  continues  to  extend  the  technology 
of  this  system  with  new  applications,  refinements  and 
innovations. 


Put  Tal-Star  on  your  team  to  catalyze  your  progress  and 
add  a  new  dimension  to  the  fourth  estate. 


TAL*STAIV 

Computer  Systems,  Inc.  Box  T-1000,  Princeton  Junctioa  N.  J.  08550 
Tel:  609  •  799-1111 


A  General  Automation  Company 


Pl3nt  •  equipment 


Louisville  papers  begin 
VDT  implementation 

By  Earl  Bullard 


The  Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times  Company  in  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  has  signed  a  contract  with 
ATEX,  of  Bedford,  Mass.,  for  a  news 
and  advertising  “front-end”  system 
with  122  terminals.  The  system,  utiliz¬ 
ing  eight  PDP-11/35  mini  computers, 
will  be  implemented  over  about  18 
months.  The  first  production  subsystem 
will  be  installed  at  the  newspapers  in 
early  January  1976  and  will  replace  an 
OCR  system  in  the  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  department. 

news  “test”  system  will  be  de¬ 
livered  in  late  August  to  Dissly  Re¬ 
search  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
newspapers.  Dissly  will  provide  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  in  planning  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  full  system.  Working 
with  .4TEX  and  Jim  James,  Project 
Manager  for  technology  at  the  news¬ 
papers,  Dissly  will  tie  the  several  sub¬ 
systems  together. 

Before  selecting  .\TEX  as  the  prime 
vendor,  the  newspaper  conducted  an 
intensive  two-year  study  involving  all 
areas  of  operations.  In  fact,  every  de¬ 
partment — production,  news  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation,  engineering,  account¬ 
ing,  and  data  processing — was  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  two  major  study  groups 
during  the  pre-contract  effort. 

During  the  study,  it  became  obvious 
that  potential  jurisdictional  problems 
with  the  typographical  union  would 
have  to  be  resolved  before  effective  im¬ 
plementation  could  be  achieved.  Thus, 
discussions  about  modification  of  the 
existing  contract  began  eaily  and  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  negotiations  with 
.\TEX.  These  discussions  culminated 
in  a  10-year  agreement  allowing  the 
publisher  complete  freedom  to  proceed 
with  new  technology'.  By  a  decisive 
vote,  the  local  printers  agreed  to  an 
attrition  program  which  includes  sepa¬ 
ration  options  for  those  not  included 
on  a  list  of  employes  guaranteed  life¬ 
time  employment. 

Two  year  study 

The  purpose  of  the  first  year  of  our 
two-year  study  was  to  determine,  as 
best  we  could,  the  future  of  our  com¬ 
pany  over  the  next  five  to  fifteen  years. 
The  vehicle  for  answering  this  question 
was  a  48-page  questionnaire,  drawn  up 
by  our  interdepartmental  study  com¬ 
mittee,  that  listed  a  menu  of  future 
options  for  our  newspapers  and  how 
other  company  products  should  look, 
feel,  and  even  smell,  .\bout  200  of  these 
questionnaires  were  answered  by  a 
cross-section  of  our  people,  both  man¬ 


agement  and  rank-and-file,  as  well  as 
by  a  number  of  experts  in  the  industry. 
The  answers  were  compiled  into  a  mas¬ 
ter  list,  which  will  serve  as  a  valuable 
tool  in  future  planning.  Conclusions  in 
the  questionnaire  came  after  “force- 
feeding”  caused  us  to  examine  such 
things  as  deadlines,  format,  type  styles, 
and — not  the  least  consideration — even 
whether  we  would  be  a  newspaper  or 
rather  some  other  medium  of  communi¬ 
cations.  Our  major  decision  was  that 
we  will  continue  in  the  information 
handling  business.  Our  front-end  sys¬ 
tem  would  have  to  be  designed  accord¬ 
ingly,  both  from  the  .standpoints  of  eco¬ 
nomics  and  quality. 

After  a  year  of  goal-setting  and 
seven  months  of  system-designing — 
during  which  the  news  and  advertising 
departments  played  the  most  decisive 
roles — we  submitted  our  specifications 
to  17  vendors.  We  asked  each  vendor 
to  bid  on  either  all  or  part  of  the  com¬ 
plete  system.  Our  full  specifications, 
mailed  out  in  .\pril  1974,  called  for  a 
.system  that  would  include  electronic 
full-page  makeup,  including  graphics. 
We  emphasized  that  any  system  or 
component  must  enhance  our  product 
where  possible,  but  must  in  no  case 
worsen  deadlines  or  reduce  quality. 

Replies  to  our  request  for  proposal 
were  disappointing.  Except  for  one 
company,  no  one  answered  our  request 
to  build  a  complete  system.  With  this 
discouraging  development,  and  after 
studying  the  economics  of  the  only  full- 
.system  proposal,  we  decided  to  “pull  in 
our  horns”  and  go  for  an  interim  sys¬ 
tem — one  designed  to  phase  us  into 
full-page  makeup  when  technology  and 
economics  made  it  feasible. 

N8DG  roiisortiuni 

.\long  the  way,  however,  we  looked 
at  the  Newspaper  Systems  Develop¬ 
ment  Group  (NSDG),  a  consortium  of 
newspapers  joined  to  develop  a  full 
system,  including  electronic  page 
makeup. 

During  our  consideration  of  NSDG, 
a  major  management  decision  directed 
us  to  build  a  mini-computer-based  sys¬ 
tem  rather  than  one  that  utilized  a 
large  central  computer.  It  was  during 
this  same  period  that  we  learned  of 
.\TEX’s  entry  into  the  major  news¬ 
paper  field  with  the  announcement  of 
a  200-plus-terminal  system  at  News- 
day,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

The  .\TEX  approach,  using  multiple 
Dec  11/35  computers  and  terminal 
(Continued  on  page  37) 


What's  new: 

I  products  and  systems 

Hendrix  Electronics  has  sold  a  3400 
front-end  system  to  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch  with  35  video  display 
terminals  in  the  system  configuration. 

Carl  DeBloom,  Dispatch  executive 
editor  and  Robert  B.  Smith,  managing 
editor  of  the  Dispatch  were  the  key  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  planning  for  the  3400  sys¬ 
tem.  The  paper  is  presently  adopting 
new  production  methods. 

]|t  ^ 

MGD  Graphic  Systems  division  an¬ 
nounces  the  installation  of  a  third 
Metro-set  phototypesetter  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Dullctin  and  a  second 
Metro-set  at  the  Orange  County  plant 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

j|c  3(e  3|C 

Visual  Graphics  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Model  6150  Pos  One  camera 'au¬ 
tomatic  proces.sor  gives  users  the  ability 
to  take  advantage  of  the  built-in  fea¬ 
ture  of  Fluorographic  |)rocessing. 

The  Fluorographic  techni(iue  is  wide¬ 
ly  used  by  department  store  art  depart¬ 
ments  and  other  newspaper  advertisers 
as  an  effective  way  to  obtain  highlight 
tone  effects  by  eliminating  camera  and 
hand  stripping  operations. 

.\n  optional  accessory,  the  variable 
ratio  slide  enlarger,  permits  the  unit 
to  deliver  up  to  9X  photoprint  enlarge¬ 
ments  from  mounted  or  roll  film  from 
35  mm  to  2't  x  214. 

The  Pos  One  operates  without  a  dark¬ 
room  or  plumbing  and  is  a  single-step 
(positive  to  positive)  process.  Film  or 
paper  repros  to  12"xl8",  from  originals 
as  large  as  2()"x24"  are  possible. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Singer  Graphic  Systems  division  has 
announced  a  floppy  disc  storage  system 
for  their  9400  CRT  Editing  Terminal 
and  their  Photomix  phototypesetter  se¬ 
ries  8100,  8200,  and  8400. 

Shaffstall  corporation  is  providing 
Models  MDS  20  and  MDS  30  systems 
with  200,000  characters  of  storage  per 
magnetic  disc. 

Input  to  the  disc  is  either  through 
direct  keyboarding  on  the  9400  terminal 
or  from  paper  tape.  Once  data  is  stored 
on  a  disc  the  data  can  be  retrieved  for 
editing  on  the  terminal  or  fed  on/line 
to  the  typesetter. 

Using  an  independent  write  unit  data 
can  also  be  filled  directly  onto  the  disc 
from  a  computer  stored  data  base. 

^  if  ifi 

MGD  Graphic  Systems  is  now  offer¬ 
ing  three  graphics  options  for  the  Goss 
Metro-set  CRT  phototypesetter.  The  op¬ 
tions  permit  the  user  to  include  logos, 
type  reversal  and  screened  output  copy 
directly  from  the  phototypesetter. 

Graphics  Option  I  has  the  capability 
to  selectively  scan  logo  art  work  plus 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Florida  paper 
installs  roll 
handling  system 

The  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Pout-Times 
has  installed  an  automatic  handling 
system  for  the  delivery  of  full  and 
three-quarter  rolls  of  newsprint.  The 
system  operates  between  the  warehouse 
ramn  storape  and  the  pressroom  ramp 
storage  areas,  a  distance  of  COO  feet. 
Nolan-.Tampol  designed  and  manufac¬ 
tured  the  system. 

A  master  console  overlooking  the 
press  area  permits  the  visual  monitor¬ 
ing  of  roll  reouirements  of  the  four 
pressroom  storage  ramps.  The  console 
operator  orders  rolls  by  setting  pre-set 
counters  and  pushing  a  button  to  ini¬ 
tiate  the  delivery  sequence. 

With  the  release  of  each  roll,  the  dial 
on  the  console  counts  down  one  unit. 
When  the  required  number  of  full  and 
tbree-quarter  rolls  are  released,  the  de¬ 
mand  signal  is  cancelled. 

Full  rolls,  or  full  rolls  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  three-quarter  rolls,  move 
through  the  svstem  at  a  rate  of  three 
rolls  per  minute.  Calls  for  three-quar¬ 
ter  rolls  only  are  filled  at  a  rate  of  one 
roll  per  minute.  Provision  is  made  for 
manual  override  if  desired,  and  for  the 


house  storage  ramp  and  pressroom 
storage  ramp,  and  includes  two  inclined 
conveyor.s  automatically  feeding  a  roll 
drop  which,  in  turn,  discharges  onto  a 
curved  conveyor. 

The  svstem  is  self-policing  in  that  it 
starts  and  stops  automatically  as  de¬ 
mand  reouires.  with  system  timing  au¬ 
tomatically  adjusted  to  provide  for  cor¬ 
rect  relea.se  of  full  and  three-quarter 
rolls. 

Each  warehouse  and  pressroom  stor¬ 
age  ramp  is  designed  to  accommodate 
rolls  of  a  particular  size.  The  sv.stem 
“recognizes”  the  proper  size  roll  for 
each  ramp. 

The  warehouse  storage  ramp,  and 
convevor  system  to  pressroom  storage 
are  “primed”  during  the  day  shift  to 
.supply  a  quantity  of  rolls  sufficient  for 
night-shift  operations.  Rolls  can  then 
be  automatically  relea.sed  from  the 
three  storage  ramps  in  the  unoccupied 
warehouse  by  the  operator  at  the  con¬ 
trol  console  in  the  pres.sroom  storage 
area. 

Rolls  are  released  by  a  chain-operated 
switch  from  the  pressroom  storage 
ramps  onto  pre-positioned  dollies,  which 
then  are  manually  transj)orted  to  trans¬ 
fer  tables  within  the  press  unit. 

Bicen  tabloid 
presents  old 


DiLitho  cost  data 
released  for 
dampening  unit 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  cor¬ 
poration  has  released  cost  data  for  its 
DiLitho  system  called  Inland  Roto- 
Screen. 

An  Inland  Roto-Screen  single  damp¬ 
ening  device  sells  for  between  $5,250 
and  $5,750  each  depend.'ng  upon  the 
number  purchased.  Eight  saddles  for 
each  cylinder  converted  (dampening  de¬ 
vice),  plus  water  levelling  equipment 
and  new  cylinder  packing,  brings  tbe 
cost  to  approximately  $7,980  per  damp¬ 
ening  device. 

If  the  newspaper  wants  to  perma¬ 
nently  copperize  rollers,  the  cost  goes 
to  about  $9,000  for  everything  except 
installation  and  in-plant  electrical  work 
and  plumbing. 

The  cost  to  a  newspaper  to  convert  a 
Ifi-page  letterpress  printing  unit  (four 
plate  wide)  without  plumbing,  wiring 
and  installation  comes  to  $17,000. 

Revolutionary  Bulletin  includes  homely 
items  like  General  Washington’s  order 
to  his  soldiers  to  cut  out  swimming 
naked  in  the  river. 

Events  of  the  Revolutionary  era  arc 
presented  as  current  news  stories. 


increase,  decrease,  or  cancellation  of  an 
order  at  any  time. 

Roll  stripping  inarhine 

Following  manual  loading  of  news- 
])rint  at  the  loading  dock,  rolls  move 
either  to  the  warehouse  paper  storage 
area  (via  a  kicker),  or  to  the  ware¬ 
house  roll-stripping  assist  machine. 
This  unit  is  hydraulically  operated  to 
jirovide  maximum  flexibility  in  settmg 
the  speeds  for  roll  lifting,  rotating, 
and  lowering. 

A  protective  relay  and  limit  switch 
located  in  the  line  ahead  of  the  roll- 
assist  machine  will  temporarily  stop 
conveyor  movement  in  event  a  new  roll 
advances  to  the  machine  while  another 
roll  is  being  stripped.  When  stripping 
is  complete,  and  the  forward  roll  moves 
out  of  the  machine,  the  conveyor  again 
moves,  and  the  new  roll  is  conveyed 
into  the  machine  for  stripping. 

This  machine  uses  two  rollers:  one 
to  raise  and  lower  the  roll,  and  a  second 
powered  roller  to  rotate  the  roll  during 
the  stripping  oiieration. 

Following  stripping,  the  operator 
pu.shes  the  reset  button  when  ramp 
storage  is  available,  and  tbe  roll  is  low¬ 
ered  back  onto  the  conveyor  and  moves 
into  the  warehouse  storage  ramp. 

A  unique  feature  of  this  installation 
is  that  each  ramp  in  the  w’arehouse  is 
enuipped  with  an  overhead  automatic 
roll  pushing  system  which  provides  pos¬ 
itive  forward  movement  of  the  line  of 
rolls  when  the  first  roll  on  the  ramp 
is  released. 

The  convevor  system  covers  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  nearly  600  feet  between  ware- 
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news  as  news 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  published 
in  the  city  where  it  all  took  place,  is 
unveiling  some  special  projects  for  the 
nation’s  Bicentennial. 

“The  Revolutionary  Bulletin,”  an 
eight-page  tabloid,  made  its  first  ap- 
j)ea  ranee  as  an  element  of  the  Sunday 
Bulletin  for  .August  24.  Datelined  “Au¬ 
gust  24.  1775.”  it  led  with  a  big  head¬ 
line:  “King  Proclaims  Rplx;llion,  Calls 
Patriots  ‘Traitors’  ”. 

There  will  lie  ten  more  issues,  at 
monthly  intervals.  Researched  and  writ¬ 
ten  largely  by  James  Smart,  former 
Bulletin  columnist  and  hi.story  buff,  the 

J 


King  Proclaims  Rebellion 
Calls  Patriots  Traitors 


Cover  page 

EDITOR 


Bulletin  executive  editor  B.  Dale  Da¬ 
vis  conceived  the  idea.  Graphics  direc¬ 
tor  travel  editor  Arthur  Griffiths  did 
the  editing  and  art  director  Rudy  Di- 
Felice  did  the  designing,  down  to  de¬ 
tails  like  the  headline  type  with  the 
hand-hewn  look  of  18th  Century  print¬ 
ing.  Color  was  u.sed  on  the  front  and 
back  pages,  including  a  front-page  il¬ 
lustration  painted  by  DiFelice. 

Assi.stant  managing  editor  Mai 
Deans  coordinated  the  project,  and  es¬ 
tablished  a  minor  historical  mark  of 
his  own :  ho  personally  edited  the  copy 
on  a  video  editing  terminal,  making 
the  first  news-department  use  of  the 
Bulletin’s  still-to-be-activated  electronic 
newsroom  system. 

• 

Toyota  dumps  agency, 
conducting  search 

Toyota  Motor  Sales  US.\  has  ter¬ 
minated  its  13-year  relationship  with 
ad  agency  Clinton  E.  Frank  Inc.  and 
is  looking  for  a  successor  to  handle  the 
$30  million  account. 

Pre.sident  Isao  Makino  announced  the 
termination  adding  that  the  decision  to 
change  agencies  “resulted  from  consid¬ 
erations  of  the  long-range  marketing 
needs  of  Toyota  .  .  .  and  not  from  dis¬ 
satisfaction.” 

Agencies  being  considered  to  handle 
the  account  have  already  been  selected, 
though  not  announced.  The  company 
presently  spends  about  $6.5  million  in 
newspaner  advertising.  New  agency 
should  be  announced  in  about  90  days. 
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Chemcoiis  News-Pdgers 

Two  new,  completely  automatic,  roll-film  cameras  that 
produce  more  than  three  full-page  negatives  a  minute. 


With  the  economics  of  the  Chemco’s  New-Pager  II,  right/angle  Camera  with  image  reverser, 

newspaper  industry  clearly  in  for  letterpress  negatives  without  “shooting  through  the  back  of  the  film” 

focus,  Chemco's  News-Pager  I 
and  News-Pager  11  cameras 
offer  many  important  advan¬ 
tages. 

News-Pager  1  is  a  traditional  "in¬ 
line"  camera  with  a  Chemco  film 
transport  for  feeding  a  processor. 

The  News-Pager  11  is  a  right- 
angle  camera  and  transport,  with 
image  reverser  for  letterpress  nega¬ 
tives.  Either  camera  allows  an 
operator  to  make  full-page  nega¬ 
tives  without  moving  from  the 
copyboard  controls.  When  the  copy- 
board  IS  reloaded  and  released, 
film  IS  automatically  exposed, 
transported  to  processor,  developed 
and  dried. 

Chemco  designed  the  News-Pagers 
after  listening  to  newspapermen. 

You  told  us  what  you  wanted,  and 
Chemco  came  up  with  the  News- 
Pager.  We'd  be  glad  to  tell  you  the 
full  story.  Contact  your  local  Chem- 
coman.  Or  write  Chemco  Photo¬ 
products  Co.,  Div.  Powers  Chemco, 
inc.,  Glen  Cove,  New  York  1 1 542. 


f  ^ 

LcnenicOi 


Both  News-Pager  Cameras  have  these  special  features: 

Copyboard  Register 
pins  for  blue-line  poste-up  (optional). 

Integrator  Light/Time  Exposure. 

Proven  Chemco  Film  Transport  System. 
Modular  Darkroom  with  vent  and  safelight. 
Drop-back  vacuum  board  tor  cut  film  use. 
SQU-7  Squeeze  Lens  (optional). 


One-Roll  Film  size  and  capacity  up  to 
24  inches  by  400  ft.  long. 

30  X  30  "  Copyboard. 

Automatic  full-cycling  copyboard. 

Eight  1,000  Watt  Halogen  Shadowless 
Lamps  for  shorter  exposure  tim  and 
minimum  opaquing. 

Compatible  with  all  automatic  film 
processors. 

Chemco  Register  Drill  System  matched 
to  your  press  plate  (optional). 


News-Pager  I,  the  in-line 
camera  for  fastest  copy-to 
negative-to-plate  time. 


Transluminator  (optional). 

Installation  by  Chemco's  expert  equipment 
service  technicians,  roll-film  specialists. 


Leader  in 

Automated 

Negative 

Making 


Elmira  papers  using  VDT 
news/production  system 


The  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Gazette  and 
Sunday  Telegram,  Gannett  newspapers, 
have  installed  a  6500  Text  Publishing 
system  from  Hendrix  Electronics. 

In  late  June  of  this  year  the  person¬ 
nel  at  the  papers  were  trained  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Hendrix  staff  and  all  news 
copy  with  the  exception  of  financial 
and  local  sports  tabular  copy  is  now 
processed  through  the  system. 

The  Star-Gazette  designed  a  chart 
which  was  distributed  to  all  VDT  users 
showing  the  more  than  150  stored  for¬ 
mats  in  the  system  for  headline,  cut¬ 
line  and  body  copy  needs. 

In  conjunction  with  the  6500  system 
the  Star-Gazette  which  publishes  three 
morning  and  three  afternoon  editions 
u.ses  9  Hendrix  5700  terminals. 

Nine  terminals 

Four  VDTs  are  used  by  the  news 
desk,  three  by  the  sports  desk,  one 
terminal  is  used  for  the  editorial  page 
and  one  for  the  family  de.sk.  Local  re- 
j)orter  copy  is  typed  on  electric  type¬ 
writers  and  scanned  into  the  system. 

The  6500  system  captures  both  cycles 
of  six  news  wires  (five  -\P  and  one 
Gannett).  The  news  editor,  responsible 
for  the  front  pages  and  some  inside 


pages,  works  with  the  .\P  “.4”  and 
New  York  wire,  selecting  and  killing 
stories  listed  by  the  system  on  wire 
directories. 

As  the  editor  selects  stories  he  as¬ 
signs  them  to  either  the  page  one 
queue  (a  specific  storage  area  in  the 
system)  or  the  queue  for  one  of  the 
inside  pages.  Later  he  edits  the  stories 
in  the  various  page  queues  and  writes 
the  headline  at  the  top  of  the  story. 
The  head  and  body  copy  formats  are 
entered  at  this  time. 

Remote  bureau  copy 

The  regional  editor  works  with  the 
Pennsylvania  state  wires  in  much  the 
same  manner.  Copy  from  remote  bu¬ 
reaus  is  punched  in  the  composing 
room  and  entered  into  a  separate  di¬ 
rectory  in  the  system. 

The  sports  department  uses  its  ter¬ 
minals  to  edit  both  wire  copy  and 
scanned  local  copy  while  the  society 
department  edits  and  writes  on  the 
terminals  the  heads  for  all  copy. 

The  6500  system  features  an  on /line 
composition  processor  which  allows 
copy  to  be  composed  and  redisplayed 
on  the  terminals.  Hyphenation  and 
justification  is  done  through  the  6500. 


Equipment  people 
in  the  news 

B.  Joseph  Vincent  has  been  promoted 
to  vicepresident  of  Sales  and  Marketing 
for  Visual  Graphics  corporation.  He 
will  be  responsible  for  all  sales  and 
marketing  activities  of  the  company. 

Vincent  joined  Visual  Graphics  in 
February  of  1973  as  director  of  Inter¬ 
national  Sales.  He  has  held  a  number 
of  prestigious  industry  and  trade  asso¬ 
ciation  positions  including  chairman  of 
U.S.  Standardization  Committee  for 
Optical  Character  Recognition. 

*  * 

Robert  G.  Pavin  has  been  appointed 
product  manager  for  Direct-Input  sys¬ 
tems  at  Compugraphic  Corporation. 
This  is  a  newly  created  position  and 
Pavin  will  supervise  and  coordinate 
product  marketing  programs  and  sup- 
{>ort  activities  for  the  firm’s  line  of 
direct-input  phototypesetters. 

Prior  to  his  appointment,  Pavin  was 
marketing  specialist  for  the  Industrial 
Graphics  division  at  Compugraphic. 

*  *  ii> 

Don  Brinkerhoff  has  been  appointed 
Technical  Sales  representative  in  the 
New  York-Boston  areas  for  Western 
Litho  Plate. 

Brinkerhoff,  a  native  New  Yorker, 
has  been  affiliated  with  firms  in  the 
lithographic  industry  for  22  years. 

{Continued  on  page  40) 


Save  Up  To  50%  of  Your  Carriers’  On-the-Job  Time! 


Its  the  Revolutionary  Stepper-Pak  Bunde-Bagg  System 


Collate 


THE  BOONVILLE  DAILY  NEWS  IS  DOING  IT  EVERY  DAY. 


Fold,  wrap  &  tie  .  . 


"The  carrier  is  our  most  impor- 
tant  employee.”  according  to  the 
Bundle-Bagg  for  circulation  manager  of  the  BDN. 
bulk  delivery  He  feels,  "the  easier  the  carrier’s 
job,  the  better.  The  subscriber, 
advertiser  and  the  newspaper  all 
benefit.” 


Since  installing  the  Stepper  Bun¬ 
dle  Bag  System  last  January,  the 
Boonville  Daily  News  calculate 
they  save  1300  man-hours  per 
month.  Yes,  13001 
Write  Stepper  for  the  whole 
"Boonville  Story." 


Bring  new  time-saving  speed  and 
efficiency  to  home  delivery 

Newspapers  are  now  paying  carriers  lor 
inefticient  handling  of  separate  supple¬ 
ments  or  preprints!  And  yet  automatic 
packaging  is  significantly  more  efficient 
and  economical  than  hand  operations. 

Nearly  SOS  of  carrier's  time  is  in  the 
preparation  of  newspapers  for  final  deliv¬ 
ery  to  the  subscriber  Publishers  are  paying 
more,  purporic'diy  to  offset  the  additional 
time  the  carrier  spends  when  handling 
Iwo-or  more  part  papers. 


Now,  with  Stepper-Pak  newspaper 
packaging  equipment,  there's  NO  ADDI¬ 
TIONAL  TIME  [DELAY  because  it's  15  to  20 
limes  faster  than  hand  methods.  VVasIc'd 
time  and  cost  of  carrier  insertion  are 
eliminated. 

Instead  of  wire-wrapped  bundles  use 
reuseable  Bundle-Baggs.  You  give  your 
carriers  a  complete  route's  worth  of 
folded,  wrapped  and  lied,  ready- 
to-throw  newspapers. 

You  gain  lime,  save  money  and  re¬ 
duce  labor. 


Best  of  all  .  .  there  IS  a  practical  way 
for  publishers  to  subsidize  carrier  effi¬ 
ciency  and  make  money  doing  it.  Call 
Stepper  Sales  Department  lexlay  and  find 
out  how. 


P.O.  Box  103  /  Olathe,  KS  66061  /  913  782-2580 


See  the  Bundle-Bagg  System  at  the  NNA  Convention,  Las  Vegas,  Oct.  16-18,  Booths  2  &  3. 
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Ihe  big  news 
in|»ttem  plates 
is  the  new 
Siq>er-H  l^NAPP 


Read  all  about  it 


Now  there’s  a  photopolymer  plate  the  equal 
of  any  metal  plate. ..Super-H.  NAPP’s  super 
hard  Super-H  gives  you  sharp  images,  deep 
reverses  and  fine  lines  under  high  mold¬ 
ing  pressures. 

What’s  more,  you  save  more  than  a  dol¬ 
lar  on  every  Super-H  plate  you  make  over 
what  magnesium  or  zinc  would  cost  you. 
And  a  NAPP  system  is  inexpensive  to  in¬ 
stall.  so  you  save  money  on  the  initial 
investment  as  well. 

The  new  Super-H  plate  is  faster,  easier 
and  cleaner  to  process  than  magnesium  or 
zinc  plates,  with  no  acids,  caustics  or 
fumes  to  worry  about.  Plates  are  ready  to 
use  from  the  package,  and  quality  is  con¬ 
sistent  throughout. 


Another  extra  is  the  NAPP  processing 
system.  It’s  dependable  and  easy  to  main¬ 
tain.  And  if  you  choose  to  go  direct,  you’ll 
already  have  the  equipment  because 
NAPP’s  pattern  and  direct  plates  are  both 
processed  with  the  same  reliable  NAPP 
equipment. 

Over  200  newspapers  are  realizing  the 
many  benefits  of  NAPP  photopolymer  sys¬ 
tems,  with  several  of  America’s  largest 
papers  obtaining  outstanding  results  with 
NAPP’s  new  Super-H  plate.  Let  us  show 
you  what  Super-H  can  do  to  improve  your 
platemaking  operation.  Call  toll  free  today 
at  (800)  854-2860  (in  California  call  (714) 
744-4387  collect),  or  contact  your  NAPP 
representative. 


NAPP 


VSP  program 
shows  trucks 
how  to  go 

The  .Wm'  York  Times  has  been  using 
IBM’s  Vehicle  Scheduling  Program 
(VSP)  extensively  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years,  as  part  of  its  long  range 
planning  program. 

VSP  was  one  of  the  key  factors  in 
determining  the  best  location,  from  a 
distribution  standpoint,  of  the  Times’ 
proposed  satellite  printing  plant  in 
Carl.stadt,  N.J.  The  Times  is  also  using 
the  program  to  quickly  determine  other 
efficient  and  economical  distribution 
patterns  with  emphasis  on  improving 
its  rapidly  growing  home  delivery  op¬ 
eration. 

The  VSP  program  optimally  routes 
vehicles  to  selected  deliverj’  points  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  a  variety  of  re¬ 
strictions  such  as;  vehicle  capacities, 
road  conditions,  multiple  publications 
(or  editions)  and  latest  allowable  de¬ 
livery  time  for  each  delivery  point.  The 
application  of  VSP  takes  an  added  im¬ 
portance  in  today’s  fuel-minded  econ¬ 
omy,  in  that  it  can  produce  a  set  of 
routes  under  a  minimum-mileage  re¬ 
striction. 

The  program  functions  in  two  basic 
parts:  network  analysis — where  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  all  delivery  points  are  identi- 

apiwehensive 
about  VDT/OCR 
systems? 

We  specialize  in  training  rather  than 
orientation. 

Our  professional  training  can  enable 
you  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  new 
system  as  soon  as  possible. 

During  the  past  seven  years  Ad¬ 
vanced  Keyboarding  Systems  has 
conducted  training  programs  ranging 
from  current  inhouse  systems  to  con¬ 
version  from  one  production  sys¬ 
tem  to  more  sophisticated  computer 
based  endeavors. 

Our  experience  with  VDT  and  OCR 
as  a  means  of  accurate  input  is  well 
worth  investigation.  For  additional 
information  and  reference  write  or 
call: 

Scott  Leonard 
Executive  Vice  President 

Advanced  Keyboarding  Systems 

Division  of  Advanced  Computer  Techniques  Corp. 

437  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
212-421-4308 


fied  for  the  computer;  and  schedule 
production — where  the  vehicles  are  ac¬ 
tually  routed  after  the  program  is  given 
draw  and  other  information  (such  as 
the  delivery  restrictions  mentioned 
above). 

The  output  of  VSP  supplies  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information:  .start  time,  delivery 
.sequence  and  draw(s)  for  each  stop, 
estimated  time  of  arrival  at  each  stop, 
last  stop  time,  total  miles  driven,  and 
total  route  time.  A  fleet  summary  is 
also  provided. 


Use  not  new 


What^s  new 

(Continued  from  page  31) 


digitally  store  and  typeset  on  command 
up  to  250  logos  on/line. 

The  second  option  permits  Metro-set 
users  to  purchase  type-font  masters 
which  on  demand  output  type  white  on 
black. 

Option  III  gives  the  user  the  ability 
to  produce  tinting  and  line  screening 
with  the  Metro-set. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


The  use  of  VSP  in  the  newspaper 
industry  is  not  new.  However,  under 
the  guidance  of  Martin  Donner,  senior 
industrial  engineer  at  the  Times,  the 
basic  VSP  program  was  enhanced  to 
accommodate  the  uniqueness  of  news¬ 
paper  production  patterns. 

The  basic  V.SP  program  as  it  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  IBM,  is  oriented  towards 
classical  trucking  operations,  i.e.  all  of 
the  product  to  be  shipped  in  any  one 
time  period  is  assumed  to  be  available 
at  the  same  time,  and  that  all  of  the 
truck.s  in  the  fleet  depart  the  loading 
docks  at  (or  about)  the  same  time. 

However,  the  limited  press  capacity 
of  most  newspapers  prevents  the  total 
print  order  from  being  shipped  all  at 
once.  Rather,  distribution  is  made  to 
wholesalers  (or  sub-depots)  at  stag¬ 
gered  intervals  throughout  the  printing 
period  (at  night  in  the  Times’  case). 

Computer  runs 

To  circumvent  the  data  processing 
problem  (and  expense)  of  scheduling 
multiple  computer  runs  to  achieve  the 
staggering  of  truck  departures,  the 
Times  had  a  proprietary  program  writ¬ 
ten  which  automatically  selects  routes, 
according  to  certain  delivery  rules, 
while  adhering  to  pressroom  production 
quotas  and  delivery  restrictions.  The 
program  is  designed  to  handle  up  to  6 
different  publications,  and  up  to  8  dif¬ 
ferent  truck  departure  times,  as  one 
computer  pa.s.s. 

The  basic  VSP  package,  along  with 
the  Times  program  can  also  be  tied  in 
with  other  systems,  such  as:  circula¬ 
tion,  vehicle  maintenance,  and  labor 
performance. 


CONTACT 

BRIDGEPORT 

ENGRAVERS 


\bESC¥ 


SUPPLY  CO. 


30  GRAND  ST..  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN.  06602 

•OSTON  •  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  TAMPA 
CLEVELAND  •  CINCINNATI  •  ATLANTA 


Gama  Communications  has  announced 
a  self-contained  learning  manual  called 
“V-I-P  Keyboard  Operation.”  The  man¬ 
ual  was  designed  to  teach  V-I-P  mark¬ 
up  and  coding  for  a  wide  variety  of 
composition  work. 

The  core  of  the  manual  was  written 
by  John  Ward  of  George  Brown  Col¬ 
lege  in  Toronto  for  training  students 
in  V-I-P  input.  The  learning  package 
with  self  tests,  sample  exercises  and 
reference  material  is  available  from 
G.\M-A.  Communications,  18  Loi-en  Road, 
Salem,  New  Hampshire  03079  for  $21.- 
50  plus  $2.50  for  postage  and  handling. 
Discounts  are  available  for  multiple 
copies. 

t  *  * 

Western  Litho  Plate  is  currently 
marketing  the  Copley  Punch-Coater 
Model  SP-3  and  now  will  also  market 
the  Copley  Newspaper  Plate  Punch. 

The  plate  punch  is  designed  to  han¬ 
dle  single/double  page  plates  for  the 
Metro  newspaper  industry. 

4c  #  # 

Compugraphic  has  announced  a  high 
speed  CRT  phototypesetter,  called 
VideoSetter  Universal.  Full  area  com¬ 
position  at  speeds  in  excess  of  400  lines 
per  minute,  with  a  nearly  unlimited 
selection  of  on /line  type  styles  and 
sizes  are  featured.  The  line  measure  is 
to  a  full  45  picas  and  has  73  point 
sizes  on/line  from  5  to  72  point.  Price 
is  $34,950. 

♦  4(  ♦ 

Tal-Star  Computer  Systems  has  sold 
a  T-1000  production  system  to  the 
Dallas  (Te.xas)  Morning  Neivs  for  its 
news,  display,  and  classified  production 
requirements. 

System  hardware  will  feature  dual 
48K  central  processing  units;  multiple 
large  capacity  disk  drives;  on/line  out¬ 
put  interfaces  to  multiple  Linotron 
505S  units;  on/line  OCR  interfaces; 
and  12  on/line  video  display  terminals 
for  text  entry  and  correction  process¬ 
ing. 

The  software  package  will  include 
MUST  II,  the  expanded  typesetting 
package;  C.4PS,  the  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  production  system;  a  VDT  correc¬ 
tion  program  and  a  classified  billing 
system. 

The  Dallas  system  is  to  be  fully  op¬ 
erational  by  mid-September. 

4c  ♦  4i 

MGD  Graphic  Systems  division  has 
sold  a  stacked  Community  press  to  the 
Anchorage  (Alaska)  Sentinel  and  to 
five  newspapers  in  Norway. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Louisville 

{Continued  from  page  31) 

clusters,  seemed  to  promise  us  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  a  number  of  sub¬ 
systems  built  around  the  mini  and  the 
possibility  of  eventually  tyinpf  these 
subsystems  together  as  a  totally  inte¬ 
grated  system. 

When  the  mini-computer  decision 
was  made,  a  decision  also  was  made  to 
support  the  system  internally.  A  new 
Technology  Development  Department 
was  created  and  placed  under  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Operations.  This  department 
was  given  the  responsibility  for  select¬ 
ing,  implementing,  and  supporting  the 
system.  A  project  manager  was  named, 
and  several  persons  from  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  were  tested,  selected,  and 
transferred  to  train  for  programming 
and  maintenance. 

VDT  economics 

Initially,  as  we  begin  the  news  edit¬ 
ing  project,  we  will  continue  to  input 
locally  prepared  copy  through  ECRM 
scanners,  using  selectric  typewriters.  I 
hasten  to  add,  however,  that  this  is  an 
economic,  rather  than  a  technical,  de¬ 
cision.  When  the  economics  of  the  video 
terminal  become  feasible,  we  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  use  VDT  input.  Several  of 
the  newspapers’  out-of-town  bureaus 
will  input  with  the  ANPA-developed 
Teleram  P-1800  remote  reporter’s  ter¬ 
minal. 

The  22  terminals  in  the  classified 
advertising  department  will  replace 
scanning  of  phone  room  input  and  pro¬ 
vide  automatic  pricing,  credit  check¬ 
in,  and  on-line  typesetting.  A  statistics 
package  allowing  daily  update  of  vital 
information  to  the  classified  ad  director 
is  being  developed  by  Dissly  Research. 

Display  advertising  is  being  produced 
on  four  Harris  2200s.  Input  to  these 
terminals  originates  as  scannable  copy 
provided  by  the  advertising  dispatch 
department.  Typesetting  of  display  ad¬ 
vertising  is  accomplished  on  Photon 
532s. 

The  timetable  for  complete  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  ATEX  system  calls  for  the 
final  unit  to  be  delivered  in  September 
1976.  By  that  time,  we  will  have  made 
and  carried  out  a  number  of  major  de¬ 
cisions  about  the  back-end  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Selection  of  “the”  typesetter,  a 
press  plate,  and  a  firm  date  of  complete 
conversion  to  photocomp  are  still  to 
come. 

Planning  is  time-consuming  and 
costly.  Developing  an  accurate  return 
on  investment  projection  is  difficult. 
But  both  are  an  absolute  must  as  we 
enter  the  world  of  new  technology.  In¬ 
volvement  of  the  people  who  are  going 
to  use  the  system  in  its  planning  is 
sometimes  frustrating  but  is  the  most 
important  part  of  your  planning. 

Bullard  is  vicepresident  and  corpo¬ 
rate  director  of  organization  and  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  Courier-Journal  and  Louis¬ 
ville  Times,  Standard  Gravure,  and 
WHAS. 


MONEY  SAVING  IDEAS  from  the 
company  whose  reputation  and  ex¬ 
perience  has  made  it  the  reiiahle 
7X^  equipment  instaiiation  contractor! 


modernize  your  mailing  room 

•  REBUILT/RECONDITIONED  CUTLER-HAMMER 
MODEL  II  COUNTER-STACKERS 

Compensated  Stack— Programable— New  Equipment 
Warranty 

Ideal  for  the  small  to  medium  size  daily  or  any  in¬ 
serting  operation— $1 8,000-$20,000 


•  SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTING  MACHINE 

Spare  Parts  Included  .  .  .  Warrantied—$1 5,000 

•  STACKER  BY-PASS  ACCUMULATORS 

Reduces  printed  waste  and  mailroom  press  stops  ,  .  . 
New-$  1,750 

•  ROLLER  TOP  AND  BELT  CONVEYORS  -  TRUCK 
LOADERS.  Reconditioned  or  custom  built 

retrofit  your  newspaper 
stream  conveyor . . . 

•  NEW  UNIT  D.C.  DRIVE  WITH  CONTROLLER 

Eliminates  chain  drive.  Reduces  maintenance  costs. 
Safer  and  quieter  operation. 

•  CONVERT  YOUR  EXISTING  CONVEYOR  WITH 
NO  DOWN  TIME 

install  a  complete  newspaper 
stream  conveyor  system . . . 

•  REBUILT/RECONDITIONED  CUTLER-HAMMER 
CONVEYORS  With  mechanical  chain  drive,  with 
electronic  chain  drive,  or  new-unit  D.C.  drive.  All 
warrantied  as  new. 

Complete  installation  service  available  for 
any  of  the  equipment  listed.  Contact: 

GEORGE  R.  HALL,  INC 

771  SHARON  DRIVE,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  44145 

(216)  835-0700 
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WhaVs  new 
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The  press  was  exhibited  on  edition 
at  the  recent  ANPA  ^Research  Institute 
conference  in  Houston.  The  press  ar¬ 
rangement  according  to  a  company 
spokesman  facilities  spot  on  multi-color 
printinR  while  requiring  less  floor  space. 

:((  4c  4c 

Scientific  Columbus  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  has  introduced  a  power  demand 
monitoring  and  control  unit  (Model 
9100  Demand  Printer ^Alarm). 

The  9100  shows  where  the  power  is 
poinp  and  how  to  conserve  power  via 
an  automatic  print-out  which  includes 
the  day,  the  time  to  the  minute,  and  the 
KVV  demand. 


The  unit  is  available  for  both  per¬ 
manent  mounting  and  portable  use,  and 
is  completely  field  adjustable  by  simple 
push-button  switches. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Harris  Web  Press  division  has  sold 
a  four-unit  V-ir).\  web  offset  press  to 
the  Sun’N  Fun  Printing  company  of 
Pinellas  Park,  Florida.  The  printing 
company  currently  does  work  for  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Suncoast  area  which  en- 
com()asses  Tampa  and  St.  Petersburg. 

The  press  is  equipped  with  the  new 
Harris  Jk''-1.5  folder  with  stated  fold 
speeds  at  up  to  18,000  j)apers  per  hour. 
♦  ♦  * 

Cutler-Hammer  Denver  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  fourth  generation  newspaper 
counter  stacker  with  solid  state  control 
circuitry.  The  unit  is  immune  to  elec¬ 
trical  noise,  and  has  a  new  torque-limit¬ 


ing  control  to  eliminate  machine  dam¬ 
age  in  event  of  jam-ups. 

The  new  unit  (Model  Mark  IV)  has 
a  60  stack  per  minute  capacity  and  is 
available  with  an  optional  keyboard 
programmer  utilizing  a  microprocessor 
on  printed  circuit  cards  which  can  be 
added  without  internal  modifications, 
or  an  optical  scan  top  wrap  system. 

Stack  delivery  is  left,  right  or  alter¬ 
nating  with  a  cycle  time  adjustable 
from  1  to  1.3  seconds. 

4c  4c  4c 

System  Development  Corporation  has 
sold  its  TEXT  II  computerized  classi¬ 
fied  ad  system  to  the  Dcs  Moinea  (Iowa) 
KegiRter  and  Trihune. 

The  system  will  be  used  for  ad  tak¬ 
ing,  copy  checking,  photocomposition, 
credit  checking,  automatic  pricing,  bill¬ 
ing  and  record  keeping  related  to  classi¬ 
fied  ads.  The  system  is  scheduled  for 
delivery  October  1st,  197."). 

The  Des  Moines  system  will  consist 
of  two  central  processing  units  and  36 
terminals.  The  CPUs  are  Hewlett  Pack¬ 
ard  21MX  computers  with  32K  words 
of  memory  each.  In  addition  there  are 
two  printers,  two  paper  tape  punches, 
one  paper  tape  reader  and  60  million 
bytes  of  disk  storage.  On/line  interfaces 
to  phototypesetters  are  also  part  of  the 
system.  The  VDTs  will  he  used  to  enter 
ads,  check  credit  and  to  retrieve  ads 
for  corrections,  extensions  and  kills. 

♦  ♦  * 

VariTyper  division  of  Addressograph 
Multigraph  will  demonstrate  at  Graph- 
Ex  ’T.t  an  advanced  model  of  the  Comp/ 
Set  .700  direct  entry  phototypesetter, 
equipped  with  record  and  recall  capa¬ 
bility. 

The  .AM  corporation  will  ahso  show 
the  AM  487.7  offset  duplicating  unit 
which  automatically  duplicates  on  both 
sides  of  a  sheet  in  one  pass. 

if  * 

Dymo  Graphic  Systems  has  received 
an  order  from  the  Sayitn  Cruz  (Calif.) 
Sentinel,  an  evening  daily  with  23,000 
circulation,  for  a  Star  Xylogics  Copy 
Processing  System  (CPS '550)  to  be 
used  in  the  editorial  department  and  for 
classified  advertising. 

The  new  system  will  complete  the 
paper’s  conv'ersion  to  total  phototype- 
■setting  with  the  use  of  Mark  1  and 
Mark  3  Pacesetters  and  a  Compstar  190. 

The  system  configuration  al.so  in¬ 
cludes  a  single  32K  computer  with  9.6 
million  characters  of  moving  head  disc 
storage;  six  VDTs  (five  in  editorial, 
one  in  classified) ;  and  a  CompuScan 
170  optical  scanner. 

The  paper’s  work  load  includes  an  av¬ 
erage  of  220  pages  a  week,  with  classi¬ 
fied  pages  av'eraging  between  six  to  91^ 
per  da>%  The  paper  plans  to  interface 
display  advertising  into  the  system  at 
a  later  date. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Cape  Coral  (Fla.)  Breeze,  a 
semi-weekly  paper,  has  moved  into  its 
new  13,000  .square  foot  plant.  The  15- 
year-old  newspaper  averages  more  than 
100  tabloid  pages  each  week  and  has  a 
circulation  in  excess  of  10,000. 

Fred  J.  Cull  is  publisher  and  Dick 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Finally! 

Newspaper  stuffing  at  press  speed 
mated 


'f' 


Here’s  your  answer  to  mail  room 
bottlenecks,  the  Muller-Martini  220 
Inserting  System.  It  provides  total 
automation  from  press  to  loading 
dock.  At  60,000/ hr.,  the  system  con¬ 
veys,  inserts,  addresses,  ties  or 
shrink  wraps  and  delivers  papers  in 
neatly  jogged,  compensated  stacks 
of  set  or  programmed  count.  Top 
sheets  can  be  printed  on  line  and  ap¬ 
plied  automatically.  The  220  System 
saves  you  hundreds  of  hours  in  off¬ 
line  handling  costs,  and  also  gives 
you  the  benefit  of  a  later  deadline  or 
earlier  street  sale. 

Engineered  on  the  space-saving 
building  biock  principle,  the  Muller- 
Martini  220  System  offers  unprece¬ 
dented  flexibility  to  meet  individual 
production  and  layout  requirements. 
In-line  design  allows  for  step-by-step 
expansion,  with  optimum  utilization  of 
manpower  and  minimal  investment. 
Overhead  material  handling  clears 


your  aisles  and  improves  workflow. 
With  more  and  more  newspapers 
turning  to  daily  inserts,  the  only  effi¬ 
cient  way  to  handle  the  enormous 
press  output  is  an  automated  in-line 
system.  You  also  gain  the  capability 
of  running  highly  effective  and  profit¬ 
able  insert  advertising  throughout  the 
week.  Topping  and  off-line  pre-stuff¬ 
ing  are  eliminated.  “Special-interest" 
preprints  can  be  inserted  into  any 
advance  section  coming  directly  off 
the  press  (e.g.,  airline  insert  into 
travel  section).  Moreover,  you  can 
produce  several  zoned  insert  pack¬ 
ages  simultaneously. 

Millions  of  newspapers  are  now  being 
inserted  with  this  productive  system. 
Investigate  press-speed  mailroom 
automation,  and  its  amazing  revenue 
potential — you  can  see  the  Muller- 
Martini  220  System  in  operation  any 
day  of  the  we^ — right  now.  Call  or 
write  today. 


fim\  MULLER-MARTINI  CORR 


40  RABRO  DRIVE,  HAURPAUCE,  NEW  YORK  117B7/S16  •  S82-4)43 


uiler- Martini  220  System 
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Now  we  dial  the  number  of  roll 
we  need . . .  push  a  button . . 
and  that's  it!" 


Cecil  B.  Kelley,  Jr. 
General  Manager 
Palm  Beach  (Fla.) 
Post-Times 


NOLAN-JAMPOL  has  put  it  all  together  for 
the  POST  TIMES— with  an  automated  roll 
handling  system  that  brings  full  order/ 
delivery  control  between  a  new  warehouse 
building,  and  the  existing  pressroom 
located  across  the  street  —  some  600  feet 
away. 

Here’s  roll  calling  at  the  twist  of  a  dial  — 
triggering  automatic  release  of  full  or 
three-quarter  rolls.  Hands-off  conven¬ 
ience!  From  loading  dock  to  pressroom 
storage  it’s  an  integrated  system  . . .  com¬ 
plete  with  roll-stripping  assist  machine, 
inclined  conveyors,  roll  drop,  curved 


conveyor.  A  Nolan-Jampol  engineering 
system  all  the  way. 

If  you’re  looking  for  easier,  faster,  better 
ways  to  move  your  news  —  give  us  a  call. 
We’ve  ideas  to  convey. 

NOLAN- 
JAMPOL. c 

Rome,  New  York  13440 
315/336-3100 

\Ne  deliver,  too! 


What’s  new 

(Continued  from  page  38) 


Hiner,  editor  of  the  Ogden  Newspaper 
group  paper. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Eastman  Kodak  has  announced  an 
automatic  replenishing  control  unit  for 
machine  lithographic  film  processing. 
The  unit  is  Model  24,  recommended  for 
use  with  the  Kodalith  film  processor, 
Model  324. 

The  accessory  includes  a  wall- 
mounted  control  unit  and  a  sensing 
assembly  for  mounting  beneath  the 
processor  dryer  exit.  Each  sheet  of  film 
is  monitored  as  it  leaves  the  dryer. 
The  device  replenishes  developer  and 
fixer  .solutions  according  to  the  amount 
of  processed  silver  in  the  film  sheet. 

♦  ♦  * 

MGD  Graphic  Systems  division  has 
announced  a  new  VDT  called  Image 
III.  The  video  display  terminal  is  the 
second  in  the  Goss  family  and  is  de¬ 
signed  as  a  low  cost  unit  that  is  suit¬ 
able  for  classified  advertising  as  well 
as  editorial  copy. 

The  VDT  features  12  point  charac¬ 
ters  and  64  character  lines  with  125 
lines  of  text  that  can  be  stored  within 
internal  memory.  The  terminal  also 
features  automatic  word  wrap,  forward 
and  reverse  scrolling,  running  column 
depth  estimate  and  data  set  compati¬ 
bility. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


People  in  news 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


Thomas  M.  Ratigan  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  vicepresident  of  mareting  at  Logi- 
con-Intercomp  with  responsibility  for 
both  marketing  and  field  service  func¬ 
tions. 

Ratigan  was  recently  Los  Angeles 
area  manager  for  Singer’s  .\dvanced 
Systems  division.  He  also  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  IBM  for  nine  years. 

*  * 

H.  Jack  Greene,  Jr.  is  the  new  mar¬ 
keting  manager  for  the  newspaper 
equipment  unit  of  Cutler-Hammer  Den¬ 
ver. 


Greene  had  been  manager  of  the  Cut¬ 
ler-Hammer  Denver’s  western  sales  re¬ 
gion. 

*  *  m 

John  Martin,  president  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  .4utomix  Keyboards, 
Inc.,  has  announced  the  creation  of  a 
new  marketing  team  at  AKI. 

James  L.  Quinn  becomes  national 
sales  manager  with  responsibility  for 
all  AKI  regional  .sales  activity  in  the 
United  States,  both  direct  and  OEM 
sales. 

Arne  Midtskog  now  director  of  Inter¬ 
national  Marketing  will  also  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  activities  of  AKI’s  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  AKI  Ltd.  Kenneth  F. 
J.  Mead  has  been  appointed  managing 
director  of  AKI  Ltd.,  and  will  report  to 
Midtskog. 

Richard  E.  Friel  is  the  newly  appoint¬ 
ed  director-merchandising  and  will  also 
be  responsible  for  the  sales  engineering 
department. 

Richard  Tower,  director  of  new 
market  development,  is  responsible  for 
pursuing  new  market  and  product  areas. 

John  P.  Mallonee  has  been  named 
Northwest  territory  manager  for  Goss 
Information  Products.  Mallonee  will  he 
responsible  for  the  sale  of  photocompo¬ 
sition  products  marketed  under  the  Goss 
name. 

*  *  * 

Lowell  E.  Ardenrieth  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  position  of  vicepresident- 
administration  for  Western  Litho  Plate. 
.\rdenrieth  has  been  with  Western  for 
eight  years  serving  in  a  broad  range  of 
.Administrative  capacities. 

*  * 

Earl  T.  Bradley  has  been  named  pres¬ 
ident  of  Westcom  Products,  the  new 
Varisystems  dittributor  for  the  twelve 
Western  States  including  Alaska  and 
Hawaii. 

Bob  Maio,  former  owner  of  Photo¬ 
typesetting  Consultants  and  Multicomp 
Systems,  has  joined  the  new  Westcom 
group  along  with  Floyd  Inman  a  former 
representative  of  .Automix  Keyboards. 

MultiComp  Systems  and  Phototype¬ 
setting  Consultants  have  joined  with 
Westcom  Products  to  form  the  new 
distributorship. 

<!■  *  <l< 

Jerry  Hodge  has  joined  Compugraph- 
ic  corporation  as  educational  market 


specialist  in  the  Southern  Region. 

Hodge  will  be  presenting  photocom¬ 
position  as  a  classroom  subject  and 
Compugraphic  as  an  educational  re¬ 
source  to  schools.  He  w’ill  also  conduct 
seminars  and  workshops  with  educators 
on  the  subject  of  graphic  communica¬ 
tions,  photocomposition  and  word  proc¬ 
essing. 

★  *  ♦ 

Louis  J.  Goldberg  has  joined  the  .sales 
and  service  staff  of  Sinclair  and  Valen¬ 
tine,  Irving,  Texas.  He  was  recently 
with  the  Borden  company  and  prior  to 
that  was  with  S&V  for  a  total  of  15 
years. 

*  *  # 

Carlos  F.  Diaz  has  been  appointed 
Latin  American  Sales  Representative 
for  the  Visual  Gri  phics  corporation. 
Diaz  will  work  closely  with  the  com¬ 
pany’s  distributor  organization  located 
thi’oughout  Central  and  South  America, 
the  Caribbean  and  Mexico. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Dam  section 

The  Greenville  (S.C.)  Newn,  is.sued 
a  special  26-page  Standard  Section  in 
its  .August  22,  1975  edition  on  the  $700 
million  Keowee-Toxaw’ay  power  gener¬ 
ating  project  in  nearby  Oconee  and 
Pickens  Counties,  which  was  selected 
the  OuLstanding  Civil  Engineering 
.Achievement  of  1975  by  the  .American 
Societv  of  Civil  Engineers.  The  section, 
with  illustrated  stories  on  the  planning, 
construction  and  operation  of  the  com¬ 
plex,  carried  42,588  lines  of  advertising. 
It  was  issued  on  the  day  the  engineer¬ 
ing  award  was  presented  to  Duke  Pow¬ 
er  Company,  owner  of  the  project. 

• 

Section  on  justice 

The  Shreveport  (La.)  Journal  puh- 
li.shed  a  special  edition  (July  2)  on 
“Justice  and  Injustice”.  The  section 
dealt  with  the  justice  system  from  a 
local  basis  to  the  national  level.  Cli¬ 
maxing  six  months  of  investigation, 
the  edition  filled  more  than  4,000 
inches  of  news  space. _ 

ANPA|RI  reschedules 
1976  conference 

The  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  Research  Institute’s 
Production  Management  Conference, 
the  48th  annual  meeting,  to  be  held  at 
the  Las  Vegas  Convention  Center,  has 
been  rescheduled  to  June  5-10,  1976, 
from  the  originally  announced  dates  of 
June  1.3-17. 

This  change  was  made  to  obtain  a 
larger  and  more  suitable  housing  com¬ 
mitment  within  a  centralized  area  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Convention  Center. 

The  1976  schedule  is  as  follows: 
Conference  sessions  will  run  from 
9:30  a.m.  to  12  noon,  Monday  June  7, 
through  Thursday,  June  10.  The  Equip¬ 
ment  Exhibition  will  open  one  day 
earlier  with  the  hours  from  12  noon  to 
5:30  p.m.,  Saturday,  June  5,  through 
Wednesday,  June  9. 


William  Ginsberg  Associates  ENGINEERS 

DESIGNERS  •  CONSULTANTS 

A  complete  service  to  the 
newspaper  industry  for  over  50  years 

•  Long  range  planning  •  Departmental  studies 

•  New  buildings  •  Process  equipment  studies 

•  Alterations  and  additions  •  Materials  handling  layouts 

331  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017  •  212-687-6693 
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Linage  leaders — 6  months 

(As  measured  by  Media  Records  Inc.) 


1974 

Morning 


Los  Angeles  Times .  3i,70,82& 

Miami  Herald  . .  32,380,0*1 

Chicago  Tribune .  31,426,528 

Washington  Post  .  29,888,478 

Phoenix  Republic  .  24,929,137 

St.  Petersburg  Times  .  ...  24,181,419 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  25,459,099 

Houston  Post  .  24,434,444 

Dallas  News  .  23  441,473 

Orange  County  Register .  23,429,420 

Evening 

Fort  Lauderdale  News .  31,999,9*7 

Houston  Chronicle .  27,847,232 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  24,451,545 

San  Jose  News  .  25,011,922 

Atlanta  Journal  .  24.429,781 

Orange  County  Register .  23,429,420 

Milwaukee  Journal  . .  22,499,0*3 

Orlando  Sentinel  Star  .  22,180,343 

Denver  Post  . .  22,072,817 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  21,129,511 


1975 

Morning 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  35,418,400 

Chicago  Tribune  .  30,342,743 

Washington  Post  .  24,245,895 

Miami  Herald  .  25,270,944 

Jan  Jose  Mercury  .  23,812,953 

St.  Petersburg  Times  .  21,778,409 

Houston  Post  .  21,435,128 

Dallas  News  . 21,339,410 

Tampa  Tribune  .  19,138,55* 

Denver  Rocky  Mt.  News  .  18,312,002 


Evening 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  .  28,015,998 

Houston  Chronicle  .  25.175.368 

San  Jose  News . 23,253,213 

Atlanta  Journal  .  19,534,194 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  19,376.765 

Denver  Post  .  19,100.592 

Dallas  Times-Herald  ..  . .  18.675,376 

Long  Island  Newsday  .  18,230,512 

Orlando  Sentinel  Star  .  17.901,493 

San  Diego  Tribune  .  17,856,720 


Sunday 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  22,716,589 

New  York  Times  . .  .  20,857,274 

Miami  Herald  .  17,333,53* 

Chicago  Tribune  .  16,189,527 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  14,182,710 

Boston  Globe  . 13,415,188 

Houston  Chronicle  .  13,485.844 

Minneapolis  Tribune  . .  13,340,705 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  13,309,955 

Washington  Post .  12,941,457 


Sunday 


Los  Angelos  Times  .  19,478,779 

New  York  Times  .  18,848,139 

Chicago  Tribune .  15,104,472 

Miami  Herald  .  13,022,457 

Washington  Post  . 12,390,655 

New  York  News  .  12,093,257 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  12,038,714 

Houston  Chronicle  . 11.485.277 

Boston  Globe  .  11,678,437 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  11,175,580 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  M/S  41,480,415 

Miami  Herald  . M/S  49,713,599 

Chicago  Tribune  .  M/S  47.614,05* 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  ..  E/S  41,952,115 

Washington  Post  .  M/S  41,850,13* 

Houston  Chronicle  . E/S  41,333,07* 

New  York  Times  .  M/S  38,531,230 

St.  Petersburg  Times  .  M/S  37,409,137 

Phoenix  Republic  .  M/S  37,404,411 


Atlanta  Jour.  S  Jour,  ft  Constitution  .  E/S  34,255,298 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  M/S  54,897,179 

Chicago  Tribune  .  . .  M/S  45,469,435 

Washington  Post  .  M/S  38,634,550 

Miami  Herald  . M/S  38,293.601 

Fort  Lauderdale  New$  .  E/S  34,9*9,595 

Houston  Chronicle  .  E/S  34,840,445 

New  York  Times  .  M/S  34,7*5,202 

San  Jose  Mercury  ft  Mercury  News  ..  M/S  31,747,507 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  E/S  31,415,479 

St.  Petersburg  Times  .  M/S  30,827,445 


Mencken  essays 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

that  rich  men  were  involved  in  news 
work  gave  the  working  reporter  a  sense 
of  freedom  from  catering  to  advertis¬ 
ers  and  business  demands.  The  contra¬ 
dictions  abound,  but  so  do  the  wealth 
of  ideas. 

He  was  happy  about  the  rise  of  pro¬ 
fessionalism  that  came  to  the  news 
business  in  the  1930s  and  1940s.  Yet  he 
had  some  problems  here  also.  “One  of 
the  things  that  puzzles  me,”  he  said  in 
an  interview  in  1948,  “about  the  mod¬ 
ern  young  newspaper  man  is  what  he 
does  with  his  leisure.  I  worked  all  the 
time.  He  works  five  days  a  week.  What 
does  he  do?” 

When  the  interviewer  suggested  the 
reporter  might  play  golf,  Mencken 
countered,  “The  idea  of  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  with  any  self-respect  playing 
golf  is  to  me  almost  inconceivable.  I 
hear  that  even  printers  now  play  golf. 
God  almighty,  that’s  dreadful  to  think 
of.” 

Mencken  obviously  had  strong  ideas 
about  American  journalism.  These 
came  from  a  career  that  covered  the 
first  half  of  the  century  and  from  a 
wide  list  of  newspaper  friends  who  of¬ 
ten  turned  to  him  for  help.  Many  of 
his  ideas  are  pig-headed  and  based 
more  on  his  openly  admitted  prejudices 
than  on  his  knowledge.  Nevertheless, 
these  essays,  contradictory  though  they 


sometimes  are,  are  still  very  much 
worth  reading  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  they  serve  the  useful  purpose  of 
stimulating  thought  about  the  practice 
of  journalism. 

• 

Chicago  publishers 
name  labor  chief 

John  Lang  Jr.,  53,  has  been  named 
executive  secretary  of  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

A  manager  and  executive  in  indus¬ 
trial  and  labor  relations  for  more  than 
20  years,  Lang  recently  has  been  execu¬ 
tive  secretarj'  of  the  Cleveland  (0.) 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
joining  that  organization  in  1972. 

Lang  will  represent  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  Daily  News  and  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  in  labor  negotiations  with  unions 
and  will  administer  joint  publisher- 
union-funded  pension  and  welfare 
plans. 

• 

Tuna  mix  gets 
cash  refund  offer 

Nabisco  Inc.  has  added  newspaper 
ads  with  a  cash  refund  offer  in  its  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  test  of  Tuna  Twist,  a 
vegetable  protein  and  seasoning  mix 
for  making  sandwich  and  salads.  Wil¬ 
liam  Esty  is  the  agency  handling  the 
add-meat  product. 
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Tv  reps  join 
bureau  en  masse 

total  of  23  television  rep  firms  in¬ 
cluding  independents,  group-owned  and 
network-owned  firms,  have  joined  the 
Television  Bureau  of  .Advertising  en 


TvB,  which  marked  the  historic  event 
this  month,  claimed  it  was  the  first  time 
the  competing  firms  had  all  joined  to¬ 
gether.  TvB  President  Roger  Rice,  com¬ 
mented,  “While  TvB  spot  selling  will  be 
accelerated  with  direct  representative 
input,  we  will  continue  our  efforts  at 
the  station  level  in  local  and  retail  sell¬ 
ing,  in  generating  more  dollars  from 
newspaper  advertisers,  in  sales  train¬ 
ing,  co-op  and  new  sales  tools  for  in¬ 
dividual  stations  use.” 

To  accommodate  the  rep  firms,  TvB 
has  created  a  national  sale^  advisory 
committee,  a  national  sales  executive 
committee,  and  expanded  both  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  and  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

TvB’s  counterpart,  the  Newspaper 
-Advertising  Bureau  has  long  held  rep 
firms  as  associate  members.  That  now’ 
includes  some  25  different  ad  sales  com¬ 
panies. 
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NATIONAL  EDITOR— James  M.  Talley. 
39,  previously  editor  and  publisher  of  fhe 
Brookville  (Fla.)  Sun-Journal,  a  twi-weekly, 
for  10  years,  has  been  appointed  national 
editor  of  the  Nafional  Courier,  a  new  re¬ 
ligious  newspaper  published  by  Logos  Inter¬ 
national  in  Plainfield,  N.J. 


Deaths 

Ralph  P.  Rosknhkrgkr,  fiit,  reporter 
for  the  Allentoirn  (Pa.)  Evening 
Chronicle  for  28  year.s;  Auppist  21. 

*  ♦  « 

Claire  .Jones,  retail  aclvertisinR 
manager.  Gory  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune ; 
.\URUSt  11. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Elmer  Budlove,  G.'j,  retired  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Trib¬ 
une  and  personal  photographer  for 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman  while 
in  the  .Army  during  World  War  II; 
August  13. 

>|i  ♦  4: 

Jack  Sack.s,  7b,  retired  advertising 
manager  of  the  Washington  Post; 
-August  28. 

*  ♦  * 

Charles  Walker  Hoitston,  74,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Richmond  (Va.)  \ews- 
Lcnder  and  formerly  with  the  Alex¬ 
andria  (Va.)  Gazette  and  Baltimore 
Av\erican  Neu's-Leader;  Sept.  1 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Wali.ace  Lomoe,  78,  retired  (1962) 
executive  editor,  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  vicepresident  of  the  Journal  Co.; 
September  7. 

*  *  * 

Andrew  J.  Viglietta,  66,  Washing¬ 
ton  columnist,  I.ong  Island  Press; 
September  8. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Peter  F.  Matthews,  44,  city  editor, 
Calgary  Herald  since  1971;  September 

5. 

)|c  %  4i 

Rorert  C.  Corl'TT,  81,  retired 
(1962)  president  of  Goss  Printing  Co., 
now  a  unit  of  Rockwell  International; 
September  2. 


Briefs 

Helsinki  Act  worth  little  to  netvsman 


A  correspondent  for  Gannett 
News  Service,  William  Ringle, 
.says  he  hopes  the  United  States 
has  better  luck  with  the  Helsinki 
.Act  than  one  U.S.  citizen  did. 

.A  clause  in  the  act  calls  on  the 
signatories  to  “grant  to  perma¬ 
nently  accredited  journalists  of  the 
participating  states,  on  the  basis 
of  arrangements,  multiple  entry 
and  exit  visas  for  specified  peri¬ 
ods.” 

“For  this  ordinary  citizen  the 
document  wasn’t  worth  a  hoot  in 
hell,”  he  wrote  .August  7  in  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Because  of  his  misplaced 
faith  in  the  document  35  nations 
signed,  to  become  effective  .August 
4,  Ringle  is  out  “68  bucks,  24  hours 
and  some  valuable  working  time.” 
It  came  about  because  he  was 
going  to  go  from  Belgrade  to 
Krakow,  Poland,  for  interviews. 

♦ 

Court  affirms  rif*ht  to  see  death 

The  Indiana  Court  of  .Appeals. 
Second  District,  .August  20  ruled 
that  death  certificates  are  public 
records,  and  may  be  viewed  by 
anyone.  The  court  affirmed  a  deci¬ 
sion  by  the  Vanderburgh  Circuit 
Court  in  favor  of  three  newspapers 
in  Evansville,  saying  they  had  a 
right  to  see  death  certificates 
which  lists  a  cause  of  death.  .An 
Evansville  reporter  was  denied  ac- 

* 

Ad  revenues  up  3.5% 

.A  strong  performance  by  the  re¬ 
tail  classification  led  newspapers’ 
July  advertising  revenues  to  a 
3.8 '^^4  gain  over  the  same  month 
last  year,  according  to  the  News¬ 
paper  .Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.  Re¬ 
tail  ad  revenues  increased  9.4% 
for  the  month.  For  the  seven 
months  through  July,  total  news¬ 
paper  ad  revenues  gained  3.5% 
and  the  retail  classification  rose 

* 

Paper  ansicers  ‘Q’  “IT'/io  owns 

John  M.  McMillan,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  gave  readers  of  The  Hunting- 
ton  (W.V.)  Herald-Dispatch  an 
explanation  about  the  series,  “Who 
Owns  West  Virginia  Media?”  in 
an  “opinion”  column.  He  noted  an 
eight-part  series  by  Tom  D.  Miller 
published  last  December,  “Who 
Owns  West  Virginia?”  It  won  two 
national  business  writing  awards 
for  Miller.  That  series  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  requests  from  some  read¬ 
ers  for  a  similar  series  on  the 
ownership  of  the  media,  and  Miller 
was  assigned  to  the  task.  Gather¬ 
ing  public  records  on  media  owner¬ 
ship  took  him  to  the  files  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  to 
several  cities  in  the  state — Wheel¬ 
ing,  Charleston,  Bluefield  and  Beck- 
ley,  among  others.  He  found  little 


The  plane  flight  was  cancelled,  so 
he  bought  a  ticket  on  the  train, 
which  must  pass  through  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  Hungary.  He  learned 
he  needed  transit  visas  for  both 
countries.  When  the  woman  at  the 
Czech  embassy  saw  that  under  oc¬ 
cupation,  Ringle  had  written 
“journalist”,  she  said  he’d  have  to 
wait  a  week. 

Ringle  climaxed  an  oration  to 
the  Czech  staff  by  going  through 
the  charade  of  tearing  up,  and 
throwing  on  the  floor  as  worthless, 
a  symbolic  Helsinki  Act.  The  con¬ 
sul  grumbled.  .As  a  result,  Ringle 
said  he  was  subjected  to  a  50  per¬ 
cent  penalty  for  cashing  in  the 
sleeper  ticket,  a  $38.53  additional 
cost  (plane  over  train)  and  an¬ 
other  $14  because  he  was  to  pass 
the  night  at  the  Metropol  Hotel, 
instead  of  on  the  Krakow  Flyer. 

►  * 

certificates 

cess  to  a  death  certificate  in  June, 
1973,  and  was  not  allowed  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  copy.  The  papers  charged 
the  health  department  with  releas¬ 
ing  the  information  to  everybody 
but  reporters.  The  appeals  court 
said  that  although  individuals 
could  see  the  actual  death  certifi¬ 
cates,  they  do  not  have  the  right 
to  purchase  a  copy. 

•>  * 

8.0%. 

Revenues  for  the  two  other  ma¬ 
jor  ad  classifications,  classified  and 
national,  decreased  3.9%  and  0.5%, 
respectively,  in  July.  For  the  seven 
months,  classified  is  off  3.5%c,  but 
national  is  ahead  0.9%t.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  bases  these  revenue  estimates 
on  linage  measurements  by  Media 
Records,  Inc.  in  57  index  cities, 
plus  other  data. 

♦  * 

W  .  Va.  Media?^^ 

financial  data  available;  that  com¬ 
panies  owned  by  only  a  few  people 
are  not  required  to  tell  anyone, 
excejit  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv¬ 
ice,  what  their  sales  and  earnings 
are.  The  series,  which  ran  July 
6-9,  stressed;  “Despite  occasional 
claims  to  the  contrary,  out-of-state 
interests  do  not  dominate  media 
ownership  in  this  state  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  television  station.”  It  said  19 
of  the  29  daily  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  West  Virignia  are  totally 
owned  and  controlled  by  companies 
or  individuals  within  the  state, 
that  ownership  of  W.  Va.  news 
media  appears  to  be  a  profitable 
endeavor.  It  found  Grafton  to  be 
the  only  city  in  the  state  where 
there  are  competing,  separately 
owned  daily  newspapers. 
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CROSS-EXAMINED — Arthur  Miller  of  Harvard  Law  School  faculty  (left)  awaiH  re¬ 
sponse  from  Eugene  M.  Fay  of  Daily  Hampshire  Gaietfe,  Northampton,  Mass.,  right, 
during  cross-examination  session  at  conference  on  media  and  law  conflicts  at  University 
of  Massachusetts.  Next  to  Fay  is  Michael  J.  DeSherbinin,  editor  of  Amherst  Record. 

Third  from  left  is  Evelyn  Kramer,  also  of  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette. 


Reporting  ethics 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


Atty.  Miller  bore  down  on  the  fact 
that  the  reporter  had  illegally  obtained 
the  FBI  files.  Turning  to  one  of  the 
participants,  he  asked  “What  gives  you 
the  right  to  violate  the  law?  What’s 
the  standard  you  use  when  you  violate 
the  law  to  get  news?” 

ANSWER:  “When  the  story’s  large 
enough  to  justify  it.” 

MILLER:  “How  large  is  large?” 
ANSWER:  “When  the  story  is  in 
the  general  interest.” 

MILLER:  “Does  that  mean  ‘Sure, 
we’ll  violate  the  law  if  it’s  a  big  story?’ 
Is  this  the  level  of  degeneracy  to  which 
the  First  Amendment  has  shrunk?” 

ANSWER:  “Rut  doesn’t  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  public’s  right  to  know 
outweigh  breaking  the  laws?” 

No  answer. 

The  exchange  was  representative  of 
the  session’s  technique  for  forcing 
news  people  to  justifv  their  actions. 
The  question-answer  format,  which  in 
fact  put  the  participants  on  the  wit¬ 
ness  stand,  explored  these  other  ques¬ 
tions  : 

Other  ({uestions  explored 

— Whether  a  reporter  who  has  re¬ 
ceived  information  damaging  to  a 
candidate  just  before  an  election,  should 
sit  on  the  story  after  an  initial  in¬ 
vestigation  reveals  that  the  informa¬ 
tion,  while  correct,  may  not  be  the  en¬ 
tire  story.  Or  whether  that  reporter 
should  wait  until  the  “holy  grail  of 
fact”  covers  the  investigation,  even 
though  this  means  the  story  can’t  be 
used  until  after  the  election  and  voters 
will  be  denied  the  damaging  facts  be¬ 
fore  they  enter  the  voting  booth. 

— To  what  extent  should  the  press 
reveal  information  about  public  figures, 
particularly  those  who  have  been  made 
involuntary  public  figures  because  of  a 
tragedy  .such  as  a  kidnapping?  Should 
the  New  York  Timea,  for  instance,  have 
gone  into  the  detail  it  did  about  the 
Bronfman  family  during  the  recent 
kidnap  case? 

— .Should  societv  require  the  press 
to  live  up  to  standards  of  conduct  in 
the  same  way  as  other  professions?  Or 
should  the  exercise  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  be  left  in  the  hands  of  thousands 
of  peonle  in  the  media,  each  acting  in¬ 
dividually?  Isn’t  that  the  same  as  an¬ 
archy? 

— Put  another  way,  is  it  sufficient 
when  First  Amendment  issues  arise  for 
a  reporter  or  editor  to  say  “that’s  my 
judgment,  it’s  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment  and  nobody’s  going  to  sec¬ 
ond  guess  me.”  Or  should  society, 
through  the  courts,  have  authority  to 
second  guess  the  press  when  the  press 
has  done  something  wrong? 

How  restrictive 

— And  if  restraints  are  to  be  im¬ 
posed  on  the  press,  to  what  degree? 
Should  the  press  be  prevented,  for 
instance,  from  disclosing  that  someone 


w’ho  faces  bribery  charges  is  the  half- 
brother  of  the  police  chief?  Or  should 
laws  of  privacy  protect  that  relation¬ 
ship  when  the  police  chief  is  not  in¬ 
volved? 

— To  what  degree  are  libel  laws, 
readers’  complaints  and  the  market 
place  effective  restraints  on  excesses 
in  the  name  of  journalism  or  the 
First  Amendment? 

— How  do  you  make  the  press  more 
responsible  without  putting  judges  in 
the  editors’  chairs,  thus  curbing  First 
Amendment  rights?  If  news  councils 
are  one  answer,  what  good  are  they 
if  most  of  the  press  ignores  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  findings? 

At  the  afternoon’s  conclusion  Miller 
admitted  that  both  he  and  his  colleague 
had  played  the  part  of  “rogues”  in  an 
effort  to  make  the  lawyers  and  news¬ 
people  think  more  about  the  decisions 
thev  make. 

But  Friendly,  who  opened  the  con¬ 
ference,  had  the  last  word. 

“If  a  piece  of  information  is  wrong,” 
he  said,  “we  shouldn’t  print  it.  If  it’s 
right,  we  have  a  resnonsibility  to  pub¬ 
lish  because  the  public’s  interest  is  to 
know.  What  the  journalist  needs  to  do 
is  get  the  truth.” 

But  he  was  emphatic  in  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  press  needs  to  criticize 
itself  more. 

“What  our  profession  has  to  be  is 
responsible.  And  the  synonym  for  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  shoe  leather,”  he  said. 

• 

N.Y.  publishers  elect 

Robert  J.  Danzig,  publisher,  Albany 
Capital  Newspapers,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association.  The  new  vicepresident  is 
John  E.  Heselden.  vicepresident,  Gan- 
net  Co.  John  B.  Hohnson  Jr.,  Water- 
town  Daily  Times,  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 


N.Y.  Press  delayed 
by  pipefitter  strike 

Progress  on  the  10th  Avenue  plant 
for  the  proposed  New  York  Press  has 
been  slowed  down  due  to  a  pipefitters 
strike,  according  to  John  Olson,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher. 

Desnite  the  slow  down.  Olson  said 
the  Press  was  still  continuing  its  plans, 
although  he  refused  to  detail  what  they 
might  be. 

The  Press,  which  at  one  time  was 
scheduled  to  debut  in  New  York  City 
during  the  fall,  is  still  moving  toward 
an  eventual  opening  date,  he  added. 
What  that  date  is,  however,  has  not 
been  announced. 

He  did  rule  out  any  chance  of  a  Sep¬ 
tember  open,  though  he  did  not  dismiss 
the  idea  of  a  1975  debut.  Whatever  the 
date  will  be,  he  said  some  announce¬ 
ment  would  be  made  at  least  90  days 
in  advance. 

Olson  said  the  selection  of  an  editor- 
in-chief  had  now  been  narrowed  down 
to  three  candidates.  Although  he  de¬ 
clined  to  say  who  they  were  or  when 
the  editor  would  be  named,  he  said 
many  interviews  for  editorial,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  production  jobs  were  now  being 
held. 

He  also  said  that  freelance  help  had 
1>een  hired  to  produce  mock-up  editions 
of  the  Press. 

• 

Wrong  paper 

Thomas  R.  Schaeffer,  who  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Co-operative 
Network,  is  advertising  director  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express,  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday,  and  not  of  the  “Cou¬ 
rier-News,”  as  reported  in  E&P,  Aug. 
23,  page  9. 
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Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

BLACK  COMMENTARY 

HEALTH 

COMMENTARY  on  current  national  issues 
affecting  blacks.  Weekly;  varied  view¬ 
points.  Samples.  Free  Press,  1101 
Desiard.  Monroe,  La.  71201. 

100%  READERSHIP— everyone  cares 
about  health!  HEALTH  CARE  NEWS. 
750-word  item-type  column.  Latest  scien 
tific  discoveries,  practical  tips.  Samples 

G.  H.  Lee.  373  N.  Bronson,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

SPEAKING  OF  BOOKS’’— Liveliest,  most 
complete  book  column  around.  Lowest 
price,  too.  Samples  from  Free  Spirit  Fea¬ 
tures,  214  Old  Hickory  Blvd.,  Suite  173, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  37221. 

HOME  &  GARDEN 

PROVEN  home  and  garden  hints  for  expert 
and  amateur,  completely  original,  back  to 
nature.  Column  weekly  or  daily.  Box  1333. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

•  i-.j  a  •«-  at 

among  reviewers.  6  to  8  pages,  monthly, 
camera-ready  copy.  Write  Kio  Grande  Sun, 
Box  790,  Espanola,  N.M.  87532,  for  sam¬ 
ple,  prices. 

MEDICAL 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE — 700  words  weekly 
on  medical  and  pharmaceutical  topics 
now  available  directly  from  Doctor  Polk, 
300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank,  N.J.  07701 

BOOKVIEWS 

We  re  saying  thanks  to  our  growing  list  of 
weekly  subscribers  by  reducing  our  annual 
cost.  Samples  from  Interlude  Productions, 
Box  157,  Maplewood,  N.J.  07040. 

MONEY 

■MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY  ” 

Bright,  practical  weekly  column  on  stretch 
ing  family  dollars.  Camera-ready  or  man¬ 
uscript.  Samples.  Mike  LeFan,  1802  S.  13, 
Temple,  Texas  76501. 

CHESS 

LARRY  EVANS  ON  CHESS.  A  camera 
ready  weekly  by  Bobby  Fischer’s  coach. 
Chicago  Tribune.  Washington  Post,  many 
leading  papers.  Free  samples.  Box  1182, 
Reno,  Nev.  89504. 

MUSIC 

Rock!  Jazz!  Country! 

TRIAL  OFFER:  6  Record  Reviews  FREE 
Then  available  at  new  LOW  price.  Sub¬ 
scribers  report  response  excellent.  Con¬ 
tact:  HAROLD  FULLER,  29  W.  82nd  St  . 
New  York,  N  Y.  10024.  (212)  580-7763. 

COMIC  STRIPS 

SHERLOCK  HOLMES,  a  new  daily  comic 
strip  based  on  the  stories  of  A.  Conan 
Doyle.  Illustrated  in  the  finest  classic 
style.  FREE  SAMPLES:  Adventure  Feature 
Syndicate.  6051  Scenic  Ave.,  Hollywood, 
Calif.  90068. 

TV  LOGS 

COMPLETE  TV  LOG 

And  TV  Information  Services 

Local  listings,  feature  material  program 
highlights  and  half  tone  photographs.  High 
quality  camera  ready  copy  each  week.  TV 

GENERAL  INTEREST 

Log,  P.  0.  Box  7266,  Monroe,  La.  71201. 

UNIQUE  TV  LOG  SERVICE 

We  can  supply  you  with  a  complete  TV 
Program  Log  each  week  that  offers  listings 
for  stations  in  your  area  plus  storylines  and 
movie  highlights.  Material  comes  to  you 
already  typeset  in  camera-ready  veloxes.  9 

X  9V?  or  i2-pica  column  measures  avail 
able.  Write  for  samples  and  additional  in¬ 
formation.  Box  1266,  Editor  &  Publisher 

YOUR  WORLD— 600-700  word  readership- 
building  general  interest  column  of  lively, 
informative  and  educational  reading  for  all 
age  groups.  Intriguing  worldwide  facts 
about  customs,  people,  places  and  events 
not  in  news  dispatches.  Available  1  to  5 ' 
times  a  week.  VANCE  FEATURES,  207 
Gold  St.,  Park  Forest.  III.  60466. 

_ 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

FOREIGN  RESIDENCE  AND  TRAVEL— 
Substantial  tax-free  return  for  investor 
officer  in  long-established  central 
printshop  for  newspapers  in  delightful 
European  capital.  This  opportunity  arises 
as  owners  seek  capital  for  U.S.  diversifica¬ 
tion.  Minimum  $500,000  investment  re¬ 
quired.  Only  serious  respondents,  please, 
fully  prepared  to  travel  to  discuss  with 
principals.  Please  forward  financial  refer¬ 
ences,  brief  personal  history  to  Box  1223, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— It’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 

5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D  C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX.  partner 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho.  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207, 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 

Newspaper  Service.  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales.  Appraisals. 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types. 

from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office," 
P.  0.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc.,  P.  0.  Dr. 
12428.  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401, 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential 
negotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  ol 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspap¬ 
ers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  shoulc 
call  (813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733- 
8053  nights;  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach.  Florida  33515.  No  obligations,  of 
course. 

phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  ’’Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P,  0.  Box  7133.  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  236-5280;  Res. 
(913)  381-6815. 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 

Newspaper  Broker 

404  N.  Westwood  Ave.. 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

PRINTING  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  490,  Gadsden.  Ala.  35902 

Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

WEB  OFFSET  (central)  printing  plant  20 
miles  west  of  Denver.  In  the  mountains. 
Profitable.  Canyon  Courier.  Box  430, 
Evergreen,  Colo.  80439. 

EQUIPMENT  8.  SUPPLIES 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

COMPLETE  COLOR  PRINTING  PLANT 

DAILY,  fine  locale,  fast  growth,  good  plant, 
needs  strong  publisher.  $150,000  down. 
Qualify  yourself  in  first  letter.  Phone  if  1 
know  you.  (209)  562-2587  J.  A.  Snyder. 
Newspaper  Broker,  404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 
Lindsay,  Calif.  93247. 

2  Hoe  Pancoast  presses  in  running  condi¬ 
tion.  Complete  stereo  equipment.  A 
number  of  spare  parts.  Presses  21V2 
cutoff.  D.  H.  Lawson.  Southern  Colorprint 
Corp.,  P.  0.  Box  1205,  Newport  News,  Va. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

2  COLORADO  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  WEEK- 

LIES  in  adjoining  towns.  Growth  area. 
Grossed  $5(J,000  last  year  and  should  do 
$60,000  this  year.  Fully  equipped.  Will  sell 
separately  or  together.  Box  1337,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
2961-3800.  2971TL— 4600.  Key¬ 
boards— 12CX).  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel.  N.J.  08057.  Ph. 
(609)  235-7614. 

NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY.  140,000  gross 
class,  offset,  own  composition  up  to  cam¬ 
era.  Well  established  for  18  years. 
$135.(X)0.  45%  down.  Write  experience, 
financial  capacity  to  Box  1131.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  4961TL  with  9  film 
strips  and  parts  kit— excellent  condition. 
Call  collect.  Eddy  Printing  Corp.,  Albion, 
N.Y.  (716)  589-5551. 

COMPSTAR,  model  190-2,  serial  #155, 
approximately  4  years  old,  2  film 
strips— 7  to  1(3  pt..  excellent  condition. 
PACESETTER,  model  813;  serial  #540, 
approximately  3  years  old,  some  spare 
parts  and  prints. 

TWO  PHOTONS,  model  560,  serial  #36 
and  37.  8  years  old,  spare  parts  and 
complete  set  of  prints,  recently  rebuilt 
by  in-plant  machinists. 

Contact  the  Production  Manager,  Contra 
Costa  Times,  P.  0.  Box  5088,  Walnut 
Creek,  Calif.  94596.  Ph:  (415)  935-2525. 

ILLNESS  FORCES  SALE  of  Florida  non- 
dailies  grossing  $6-700K  in  advertising. 
Contested  market.  Enormous  potential  in 
sight.  Price;  $1,500,000.  $300K  down. 
Long  term  payments  on  balance.  Must  be 
well-secured.  Box  1283,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  weekly.  $32M  gross 
GEORGIA  weekly,  $112M  gross 
FLORIDA  group,  $650M  gross 

NORTH  CAROLINA  group.  $300M 

gross,  with  offset  plant. 

The  Newsmedia  Company.  James  E.  Hic¬ 
key  Jr..  (404)  525-7226,  P.  0.  Box  12195, 
Northside  Sta.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 

2  SUPER  QUICKS  (Wide  Range)  Serial 
No.’s  678  and  714  with  option  cabinets 
one  with  Tab-Matic,  33  grids  and  width 
plugs,  spare  readers,  cards  and  parts.  Re- 

15M  GROSS  Colorado  ski  area  paper  with 
building.  Paper  22V2M.  building  SOM. 

placed  with  VIP’s.  G.  W.  Gardner,  Morning 
News,  Florence,  S.C.  29501. 

Good  terms.  Bill  King  Assoc.,  Box  187, 
Golden,  Colo.  80401. 

ENGRAVING 

OREGON  WEEKLY,  exclusive  area,  great 
profit.  At  least  $40M  cash  required.  Box 
1290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FAIRCHILD  SCANAGRAVER  and  Cadet 
models  for  sale,  excellent  condition;  good 
supply  of  tubes  and  other  essential  parts 
for  machines.  Ada  (Okla.)  News,  P.  0.  Box 
489,  ZIP  74820  or  call  George  E.  Gurley. 
(405)  332-4433. 

NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY  serving  upper  mid¬ 
dle  class  area  close  enough  to  major  city  to 
enjoy  its  cultural  advantages  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  far  to  have  its  own  identity  and 
none  of  its  problems.  $25,000  down  han¬ 
dles  acquisition  of  this  profitable  news¬ 
paper,  cold  type  composition  equipment 
included.  Real  estate  optional.  W.  B. 
Grimes  &  Co..  National  Press  Bldg., 
Washington.  D.C. 

MAILROOM 

SHERIDAN  48-P  with  9  hoppers,  good  as 
new — soon  available.  Also,  Gerrard  ST  35C 
twine  tyers,  Flowmaster  curves  and  other 
Mail  Room  equipment.  WOOD  SUPERMA- 
TIC  STEREO  platecasting  machine.  22%". 
Complete.  Sol  Steinberg,  (212)  556-7202. 

NEWSPRINT 

ROLLS  ALL  SIZES 

MICHIGAN  near  Indiana  weekly,  $1(X).(X)0 
gross,  profitable.  Paid  weekly  plus  free 
shopper.  Maloney  &  Associates  Ltd., 
Commerce  Bldg.,  Flint,  Mich.  48502. 

$400,000  PLUS  GROSS.  4  weekly  papers. 
Shop  fully  offset  equipped.  Year  round 
Midwest  resort  area.  $375,000  with 
$80. (XX)  down.  Show  financial  ability  and 
experience.  Towe  Agency,  1720  Edwin, 
Winter  Park.  Fla.  32789. 

Behrens  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp. 

606  W.  Arbor  Vitae  St..  Englewodd,  Calif. 
90301.  (213)  674-4040  or  678-3432. 

PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  same 
prices — lowest  m  U.S. A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality.  Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 

Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 

PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9, 16  x  36 
Goss  Suburban  8  units  22%  x  36,  1968 
Goss  Signature  4  units  22%  x  36 

Goss  Urbanite  presses  and  units 

$18,000  CASH  DOWN  will  put  you  in  the 
cock  pit  of  7000  •  camera-ready  country 
weekly  located  in  pleasant  Upstate  Zone  2 
community.  Ideal  for  husband  wife  team, 
one  man  show  or  refugee  from  rat  race. 
Publication  less  than  a  year  old.  Growth 
potential  unlimited.  Publisher  South¬ 
bound.  Livable  48-month  balance.  Box 
1364,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Goss  Metro  4  units,  1970 

Cottrell  V-15  units  and  presses 

Fairchild  Colorking  5  units.  1968 

Fairchild  Newsking4  units.  (3olorkingfolder 
IPEC,  INC, 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois  60612 

Phone:  (312)  738-1200 

BLANKET  WASHERS  (RYCO)— installed 
on  7  unit  Urbanite— real  bargain — cannot 
use  because  press  does  not  have  automa¬ 
tic  throw-off.  If  you  have  pasters  and  long 
runs — a  real  money  saver.  T.  A.  Clemente. 
(518)  465-4591. 

SHER  for  September  13,  1975 

1  WOULD  LIKE  to  buy  an  exclusive  paid 
weekly  in  4(X)0  circulation  range.  Substan¬ 
tial  down  payment  available.  Wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  operation. 
Would  appreciate  full  details  in  your  letter. 
Write  Box  1058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  COUPLE-TEAM-wants 
to  buy  exclusive  weekly,  group  or  small 
daily  in  $2(X)-250,0C)0  gross  range.  Sec¬ 
recy  pledged.  Ready  with  substantial  down 
payment.  Box  1354,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  Oi  PUBLI 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  wifli  order} 

4- weel(s  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

5- weeks  —  $1.45  per  I  ne,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $1.65  per  line 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Remiffance  sliould  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished) . 

4-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2.10  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $2.30  per  line 


Count  5  average  words  per  line  or  36  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  $1.00  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in 
your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  $1.00  extra. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $4.35  per  agate 
line— $60.90  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 

WEEKLT  CL05ING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


EDITOR  &,  PUBLISHER  for  September  13,  1975 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

17x22  HARRIS  SPRAY  ATTACH  ME  NtTex- 
cellent  condition.  $3500  cash.  Everett.  Pa. 
(814)  652-2215. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 


WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR  for  used  Graphic 
Electronics  Photo-Lathe.  R.  Oliver,  196 — 
14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 


3-UNIT  WEB  OFFSET  press  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  wanted  Jan.  1.  Gene  Chamberlain, 
Mobridge  (S.D.)  Tribune,  (605)  845-3646. 


USED  GRAPHIC  ELECTRONICS  PHOTO¬ 
LATHE.  Running  condition.  Will  pay  $500. 
Mr.  Levous,  (305)  754-3233,  45  N.E.  54 
St.,  Miami,  Fla.  33137. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


COLOR  MULTI-PRINTS 


COLOR  PHOTO  MULTI-PRINTS 
as  low  as  40d  each  in  quantity.  Ideal  for 
sales  aids,  conventions,  promotions,  etc. 
Top  quality  pro  color  lab  invites 
inquiries— free  rates  and  information. 
Write  COLOUR  INC.,  Dept.  B,  Box  3819, 
Hayward,  Calif.  94540. 


COMPOSING  TIME  AVAILABLE 


TIME  AVAILABLE  on  our  Compugraphic 
composing  machine.  Low  rates.  (212) 
688-1088. 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501, 
(512)  682-7011. _ 


Help  Wanted 


ACADEMIC 


UNEXPECTED  LOSS  of  faculty  member 
leaves  opening  for  assistant  professor. 
Teaching  experience  desirable.  Begin 
January  5.  Required:  Masters,  with  at  least 
Bachelors  in  Journalism.  Minimum  5  years 
full-time  reporting  and  editing  for  daily 
newspapers.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Resume,  references.  John  H.  Boyd  Jr.,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Journalism,  STATESMAN  Bldg., 
Indiana  State  University,  Terre  Haute.  Ind. 


FACULTY  OPENING  IN  NEWSPAPER 
PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT 
Opening  to  start  January  1976  for  person 
to  teach  in  Newspaper  Production  Man¬ 
agement  covering  subject  areas  from  input 
of  news  copy  through  composition, 
makeup,  platemaking,  press,  mailroom 
and  delive^.  Should  have  industry  produc¬ 
tion  experience  and  administrative  ability 
to  help  develop  a  new  and  innovative  pro¬ 
gram.  Advanced  academic  degree  prefer¬ 
red. 

Reply  to: 

Dr.  Mark  F.  Guldin 
School  of  Printing 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
1  Lomb  Memorial  Drive 
Rochester,  New  York  14623 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


SAM  HOUSTON  UNIVERSITY  seeks  fa¬ 
culty  member  for  Fall.  Advertising/PR 
teaching  capability.  PhD  with  agency  or 
media  experrence  preferred.  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer.  Contact  R.  Clark,  DMt.  of 
Journalism,  SHSU,  Huntsville,  Texas 
77340.  (713)  295-6211,  ext.  2253. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
AT  CHAPEL  HILL  seeks  two  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  for  August  1976.  Both  will  teach  skills 
courses.  One’s  specialization  will  be  press 
and  society/press  law  and  the  other's  will 
be  newspaper  management.  Both  must 
have:  PhD  in  Mass  Communication  Re¬ 
search  or  related  area,  significant  profes¬ 
sional  experience,  excellent  teaching  abil¬ 
ity  and  research  interests.  Both  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  assistant  professors.  Salaries  com¬ 
petitive.  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
IS  an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer  and  encourages  applications 
from  all  qualified  persons.  Send  complete 
resume,  references,  salary  requirements 
and  other  supporting  documents  to:  Dr. 
Thomas  A,  Bowers.  School  of  Journalism, 
UNC-CH,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27514. 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


MANAGEMENT 

POSITIONS 

All  Fee  Paid 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  To  $22,000 
30,000  daily.  Area  2.  Report  to  president. 
Should  have  prior  experience  in  competi¬ 
tive  market  and  ability  to  introduce  new 
programs  and  motivate  staff  to  sell  them. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  To  $22,000 
Large  weekly  group  in  Midwest.  Report  to 
vice  president:  background  with  classified 
computer  systems  highly  desirable. 

DIRECTOR  OF  MARKETING  To  $45,000 
100,000-  daily.  Report  to  publisher:  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  circulation  and  advertising 
and  staff  functions  that  support  these  2 
departments.  Degree  required,  advanced 
marketing  degree  desirable. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  To  $28,000 
70,000  East  Coast  daily  in  highly  comneti- 
tive  market.  Degree  preferred.  Must  be 
strong  manager  and  especially  skillful  in 
motivation  and  training  of  sales  force. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  To  $16,000 
Large  West  Coast  weekly.  Report  to  pub¬ 
lisher  of  progressive  property  with  good 
advancement  potential.  Base  salary  to 
$16.(X)0  plus  bonus. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  To  $40,000 
Large  weekly  publication  in  western  U.S. 
Should  be  degreed,  well  organized,  a  skill¬ 
ful  sales  administrator  and  able  to  lead 
and  supervise  large  field  sales  force. 

ADVERTISING  (NRECTOR  To  $18,000 
20,000  daily.  Area  2,  Report  to  president 
and  be  experienced  in  a  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  Must  be  innovative  in  creating  new 
sales  programs. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  To  $16,000 
50,000  Midwestern  weekly.  Degree  prefer¬ 
red  but  will  waive  in  lieu  of  experience. 
Property  has  excellent  growth  record,  and 
individual  must  have  capability  to  grow 
with  them. 

PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR  To  $14,000 
Report  to  classified  manager:  must  have 
prior  experience  in  phone  room  manage¬ 
ment,  Located  in  Midwest. 

RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER  To  $16,000 
Corporate  level  position  representing  sev¬ 
eral  properties  on  regional  basis.  Located 
in  Southwest.  Degree  preferred.  Excellent 
growth  potential. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  To  $25,000 
50.000  daily.  Area  2.  Must  have  prior  cir¬ 
culation  management  experience  in  com¬ 
petitive  market  and  be  capable  of  building 
strong  circulation/sales  force. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  To  $20,000 
40,000  daily.  Area  3.  Rerxirt  to  general 
manager:  should  have  solid  management 
background  in  union  environment. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  To  $20,000 
35,000  daily.  Area  3.  Report  to  publisher 
and  have  a  strong  record  of  sales  and 
promotion.  Should  have  prior  experience 
working  with  adults;  prefer  individual  al¬ 
ready  living  in  Area  3. 

CITY  CIRCULATION  MGR.  To  $22,000 
Metro  daily  in  Southwest.  Report  to  circu¬ 
lation  director:  should  have  prior  experi¬ 
ence  dealing  with  unions.  Excellent  growth 
potential. 

for  more  information  on  these  and 
other  openings,  nlease  contact: 

PATRICK  J.  QUINN,  JR. 
GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 

Executive  Search  Consultants 

Post  Office  Box  30, 

610  East  Baltimore  Pike 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
(215)  565-0800 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  PUBLISHER 
Regional  financial  and  business  publica¬ 
tions  and  directories.  Must  have  solid  sales 
and  marketing  skills,  publishing  experi¬ 
ence  not  necessary. 

Want  person  to  take  $500,000  sales  base 
and  develop  national  expansion  ideas. 
Tremendous  opportunity.  Salary  and  per¬ 
formance  bonus.  Send  complete  resume 
to  Box  1390.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 
This  growing  newspaper  in  an  exciting 
market  needs  a  business  manager.  Prefer 
CPA-MBA  wifh  some  marketing-sales  ex¬ 
perience.  To  work  as  No.  2  person  to  pub¬ 
lisher  In  all  business  activities  of  the 
newspaper. 

THE  DESERT  SUN 
P.O.  Box  190 

Palm  Springs,  Calif.  92262 

PUBLISHER  NEEDED:  Large  weekly 
newspaper.  Area  9,  requires  publisher  with 
provable  success  as  advertising  executive. 
Part  of  a  chain.  Great  opportunity  for 
growth.  Box  1355.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
A  lOM  evening  and  Sunday  paper  in  Zone 
1  IS  seeking  a  person  experienced  in  man¬ 
agement,  someone  who  has  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  involved  in  most  phases  of  the 
business.  Advertising  background  helpful. 
Box  1350,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  PRINTING  SALES 
Communications  company  needs  aggres¬ 
sive  take  charge  marketing  person  to  man¬ 
age  $3,000,000  printing  sales  division. 
Tremendous  potential! 

Right  person  can  double  sales  in  near 
term.  Salary  and  performance  bonus. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1392,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  daily  in 
Zone  7.  good  opportunity  for  right  person 
with  an  active  interest  in  his  department. 
Good  starting  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume,  references  and  working  ex¬ 
perience.  Confact  L.  V.  Sciortino,  Editor, 
P  0.  Box  150.  Fort  Scott.  Kans.  66701. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

NEW  ENGLAND  medium  size  PM  daily  has 
immediate  opening  for  an  experienced 
classified  manager  who  is  strong  on  man¬ 
agement,  organization  and  sales.  Our 
manager  is  retiring,  leaving  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  a  manager  of  a  small  paper 
to  move  up.  A  good  company  with  top 
fringe  benefits.  Resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  strict  confidence  to  Box  1303, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Classified  Salesman,  for 
small  Florida  daily.  Write  Box  1391,  Editor 
&  Publisher 


CONTRIBUTING  WRITER  for  Philadelphia 
business  weekly.  Send  clips  and  confiden¬ 
tial  background  information  to  Box  1248, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  to  handle  sports  section 
(local  and  AP  coverage)  including  average 
4-7  pages  for  daily  of  20,0(X)  circulation. 
Apply  Calvin  M,  Crai^  Editor,  North  Penn 
Reporter.  Lansdale.  Pa.  19446. 


EDITOR 

EMPLOYE 

PUBLICATIONS 

Excellent  writing,  editing  and  layout 
capabilities  required.  Must  be  able  to  in¬ 
form,  educate,  persuade,  recognize  and 
give  sense  of  community  to  60,000  • 
employees  in  highly  diversified  coast-to- 
coast  corporation.  Imagination  and  an  in¬ 
novative  approach  to  excellence  in  corpo¬ 
rate  journalism  required.  Degree  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  with  5-10  years  experience  describ¬ 
ing  technical  products  and  programs  in 
simple  language  preferred.  This  job  offers 
diversity  and  challenge.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits.  Submit  resume  and  salary 
history  to:  L.  M.  Whitney,  General 
Dynamics,  Pierre  Laclede  Center,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63105. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 


EDITOR—  7-year-old  weekly  "alternative" 
newspaper  (upstate  New  York).  Editing 
and  reporting  experience  required.  Must 
be  able  to  develop  and  implement  editorial 
direction.  7  people  on  editorial  staff.  Long 
hours,  sometimes  difficult  working  condi¬ 
tions,  but  a  unique,  exciting  challenge  for 
the  right  person.  Average  age  of  present 
23-person  staff,  27.  Send  resume,  clip¬ 
pings  to:  Ken  Simon,  Syracuse  New  Times. 
Dept.  EP,  Box  95,  University  Sta.,  Syra¬ 
cuse.  NY.  13210. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Controlled  circulation  weekly.  Zone  8. 
Ideal  climate,  thriving  city.  Candidate  must 
be  creative,  but  willing  and  able  to  con¬ 
form  to  publisher’s  philosophy.  Demon¬ 
strated  effectiveness  in  supervision  all 
facets  of  news  editing  essential.  Do  not 
apply  unless  fully  experienced.  Employ¬ 
ment  history,  including  earnings  to  Box 
1379.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  who  can  do  it  all,  for  highly  pro¬ 
fessional  Zone  2  weekly.  Experience  re¬ 
quired.  Box  1369.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER-SALESMAN 
with  high  credentials  in  developing  all 
facets  of  display  and  classified  sales  de¬ 
partments.  9000  circulation  in  Upper 
Great  Lakes  area.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Box  1315,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Start  $12,500  plus  bonuses  plus  worth¬ 
while  fringes.  Ours  is  a  professional  de- 
partmenf  with  emphasis  on  quality  service 
to  diversified  list.  This  is  a  fine  opportunity 
for  stymied  man  or  woman  desiring  experi¬ 
ence  in  already  strong  department.  E&P 
Area  8  Non-metro  offset.  Send  resume 
now.  Your  application  won't  be  divulged 
unless  you  give  the  green  light.  Box  1349, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  NEED  an  advertising  salesman  for  our 
daily  newspaper  serving  southeastern  New 
Mexico.  Fine  opportunity  for  quick  learner 
of  limited  experience.  Write  Ned  Cantwell, 
Current-Argus,  Box  1629,  Carlsbad.  N.M. 
88220.  _ 

AD  MANAGER— Small  south  metro  Atlanta 
weekly.  Immediate  opening.  Send  resume 
to  Box  2468,  Peachtree  City,  Ga.  30269. 

f&P  Classifieds- 
As  effective  in 
the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper's  classifieds 
are  in  your  community! 
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19,000  PM  ZONE  9  DAILY  seeks  city  editor 
with  some  supervisory,  reporting  and  edit¬ 
ing  experience.  This  is  a  shirtsleeve,  detail 
position.  Applicant  must  be  able  to  com¬ 
municate  and  direct  reporting  staff.  Will 
have  help  of  parttime  assistant.  Send  re¬ 
sume  in  confidence  to  John  Buchner.  Al¬ 
bany  Democrat-Herald,  Box  130.  Albany, 
Oreg.  97321. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING 
You  would  join  us  as  editor  and  operational 
head  on  a  strong  Midwest  weekly.  New 
physical  layout.  Top  pay.  Box  1361.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTERS  for  small  Zone  3  daily.  Re¬ 
quirements:  2  years  minimum  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  aggressive,  knowledgable  in  local 
government  and  politics.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Box  1376,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 
Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate  and 
refer  it  on  current  job  openings.  Full  range 
of  editorial,  advertising,  circulation  and 
back  shop  jobs  usually  available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn 
340  Main  St..  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass.  01M8 


COPY  EDITOR  for  top  metropolitan  morn 
ing  newspaper  in  the  Midwest  Prefer  per 
son  with  several  years  experience,  includ 
ing  makeup  experience.  Send  resume  and 
background  information  to  Box  1383 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


REPORTER 


IOWA  WEEKLY 

We  are  now  reviewing  applicants  and  arrang¬ 
ing  interviews  for  a  scheduled  opening  at  the 
top  in  one  of  our  county  seat  properties.  We 
like  to  think  our  equipment  and  physical 
plant  rate  with  the  best.  The  remuneration 
will  tDe  equally  rewarding.  Company  benefits 
are  generous.  Community  and  environmental 
surroundings  approach  the  ideal. 

If  you  have  the  abilities  to  edit  and  operate 
our  award-winning  newspaper,  we  would  like 
to  be  appraised  of  your  interest. 

Box  1366,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  fast  growing  bi-weekly  In 
southwest  Louisiana.  Position  open  im¬ 
mediately  for  self-starter  with  ambition. 
Send  resume  with  required  starting  salary 
to  Box  1320,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/WRITER 

Internationally-known  research  and  edu¬ 
cational  foundation  in  the  printing  indus¬ 
try  seeks  an  editor'writer  to  coordinate  and 
direct  publication  of  on-going  series  of  re¬ 
ports.  Reports  cover  education,  applied 
technology  and  research  topics  related  to 
printing.  Involves  close  work  with  techni¬ 
cal,  scientific  and  educational  profession¬ 
als,  as  well  as  in-house  production 
facilities.  Experience  with  editing  and  pub¬ 
lications  production  a  must.  Knowledge  of 
printing  technology  very  helpful.  An  ideal 
position  for  a  versatile,  take-charge  person 
seeking  involvement  in  the  total  publica¬ 
tions  process.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Publications  Editor.  Graphic  Arts  Techni¬ 
cal  Foundation.  4615  Forbes  Ave., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15213. 


MAJOR  MIDWEST  newspaper  group  seeks 
business-oriented  Editor  with  a  recent  col¬ 
lege  degree.  Position  requires  knowledge 
of  sales  as  well  as  production  aspects  of 
newspaper.  Income  to  $25K.  All  replies 
held  in  confidence.  Our  employees  are 
aware  of  this  ad.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1360,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALARY  OPEN  for  qualified  country 
editor.  Minimum  5  years  experience.  Must 
have  exceptional  strengths  in  all  areas. 
Region  5.  Box  1363,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  WOULD-BE  REPORTERS 
WITH  LITTLE  EXPERIENCE 
HERE  IS  AN  OPPORTUNITY 
The  Company  of  the  Cross,  an  Episcopal 
religious  order  which  publishes  a  general 
news  magazine  in  western  Canada,  is  re¬ 
cruiting  new  members,  men  and  women,  to 
tram  as  reporters  and  writers.  Company 
members  receive  as  income  $1  a  day  plus 
all  living  essentials.  For  a  person  of  deci¬ 
sive  religious  conviction  who  wants  to 
serve  in  the  media,  this  is  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn,  on  a  highly  effective  and 
tightly  edited  magazine.  Write  the  Minis¬ 
ter,  Company  of  the  Cross.  11224  142 
Street.  Edmonton,  Canada,  T5M-1T9, 
(403)  452-8442. 


Our  Living  Today  department  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  good  writer 
with  a  general  news  background.  Op¬ 
portunity  tor  advancement  with  pro-  ,, 
gressive  Zone  2  daily  and  Sunday.  We  \l 
want  a  "hit",  not  just  a  "Ms.”  (' 

Box  1380,  Editor  B  Publisher  ( 


WELL  ORGANIZED  sports  editor  for  small 
afternoon  daily.  5-day  week.  University 
town.  Lots  of  recreation,  mountains.  Send 
clips,  full  resume  Managing  Editor.  Boze¬ 
man  (Mont.)  Daily  Chronicle  59715. 


SHARP  COPY  EDITOR  needed  by  medium 
sized  morning  daily  in  Zone  7,  Prize¬ 
winning  paper  deep  into  VDT  conversion 
is  going  to  universal  desk  and  offers  above 
average  pay  and  fringes  to  talented  copy 
editor  with  management  potential.  Experi¬ 
ence  desired  but  not  necessary.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1382,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Challenging  opportunity  to  work  with  a 
special  interest  consumer  Magazine— 
Chicago  based.  Writing  ability  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  rotary  letterpress  magazine  pro¬ 
duction  required.  Principal  functions 
would  be  to  select  and  contact  fiction  and 
article  authors  and  to  assist  in  turning  out 
an  attractive  and  interesting  product. 
Write  full  details,  including  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  1370.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


TRADE  PUBLICATION  seeks  freelance 
news  correspondent  for  New  York,  New 
Jersey  area.  News  coverage,  feature  arti¬ 
cles.  photos.  Box  1288,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRESSROOM 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN 

For  Community:  position  will  lead  to  fore¬ 
man  of  camera  and  press.  Color  experi¬ 
ence  desirable.  Maintenance  a  must.  E&P 
Area  8.  Send  resume  today!  All  held  in 
strict  confidence.  Box  1340,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  for  Virginia 
afternoon  daily,  with  at  least  4  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Should  be  able  to  cover  every¬ 
thing  including  spot  news,  features  and 
politics.  Only  applicants  from  Zone  3  or  4 
will  be  considered.  Box  1365,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Deep  South  daily,  13,0(X),  seeks  sports 
editor.  3  SEC  colleges,  local  high  schools, 
field  and  stream  all  important  to  us.  Top 
experience  a  must.  Only  applicants  from 
Zones  3,  4  and  6  will  be  considered.  Box 
1356,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RECENT  COLLEGE  GRADUATE  with  Jour¬ 
nalism  Degree  to  join  leading  management 
consulting  firm.  Position  involves  direct 
contact  with  owners  and  publishers  of  U.S. 
newspapers.  Some  interest  in  sales  help¬ 
ful.  Lucrative  pay,  excellent  benefits.  Re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1343,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN,  Goss  Community,  experi¬ 
enced  through  4-color.  Excellent  employ¬ 
ment  opportunity  for  the  right  person. 
Write  Bob  Parks.  Fricke-Parks  Press, 
37428  Centralmont  PI,,  Fremont,  Calif. 
94536. 


PRODUCTION 

COMPOSING  ROOM  superintendent  for 
offset  plant  composing  six  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Knowledge  of  Photon  Pacesetters 
or  similar  equipment  helpful.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits.  Write  S.  T.  Smith, 
Trumbull  Printing  Company,  Trumbull.  Ct. 
06611. 


PASTEUP  MANAGER 

We  want  the  best  pasteup  manager  in  the 
United  States.  Should  have  pride  in  work 
and  be  capable  of  producing  clean,  neat 
and  attractive  pasteups.  Could  now  be  No. 
2  person  and  want  to  move  up  to  manage 
own  department.  Will  have  excellent  opr- 
portunity  to  organize  and  build  own  de¬ 
partment.  Must  be  strong  leader  but  easy 
to  work  with.  Tight  deadlines,  odd  working 
hours  are  more  rule  than  exception.  Com¬ 
petitive  or  better  salary  and  benefits. 
Situated  in  the  Pocono  Mountains,  easy 
access  to  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia. 
Send  resume  to  The  Wyoming  Valley 
Observer/Today  Newspapers,  P.  0.  Box  0, 
Conyngham  Ave.  and  Quackenbush  Rd., 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  18644. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  or  Ad  Director.  Qual¬ 
ity  background  with  competitive  experi¬ 
ence  in  major  and  minor  markets.  Strong 
in  administration,  sales,  marketing,  P.R. 
and  personal  image.  Experienced  team 
man  and  profit  producer  with  over  20  good 
working  years  ahead  seeking  executive 
post  with  good  firm.  Box  1245,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SEEKING  POSITION  in  management  of 
small  to  medium  size  daily.  Strong 
background  in  accounting,  budgeting  and 
business  management.  Experience  in  pro¬ 
duction  management  including  all  new 
technology.  Good  knowledge  of  sales, 
promotion  and  circulation.  Call  (313) 
261-5557. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  OR  PUBLISHER— 
Young  (37)  with  excellent  background  in 
competitive  markets.  Former  aa  director, 
good  administrator,  profit  producer.  Look¬ 
ing  for  challenge.  Box  1359,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATOR — Over  20  years  experience 
all  phases  circulation  promotion  and  ad¬ 
ministration.  College  degree,  married. 
Hard-working,  aggressive  and  promotable, 
seek  circulation^irector,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  or  staff  position  with  challenge.  Box 
1345,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER— Tired  of  excuses? 
Rather  have  results?  18  years  as 
Manager  Director  on  weeklies  and  dailies. 
Looking  tor  a  Challenge!  Box  1373,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  6500  daily.  25 
y^ears  experience,  seeks  move.  Box  1348, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OVER  20  YEARS  experience,  all  phases  of 
circulation.  Now  in  California,  will  relocate 
anywhere.  Very  best  of  references.  If  you 
need  someone  that  knows  the  business 
call  (415)  792-5428  or  write  Box  1338, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  ' 

AD  MAN  with  major  account  responsibility 
seeking  retail  management  opportunity. 
College  grad,  25  years  old.  with  3  years  of 
successful  selling  experience  with  major 
metropolitan  daily.  Well-rounded  with 
knowledge  of  budgeting,  co-op,  account 
servicing,  Sunday  magazine  sales  and 
offset  production.  Have  worked  hard  and 
been  promoted  rapidly  at  present  paper 
but  have  run  out  of  immediate  growing 
room.  Seek  an  opportunity  where  I  can  di¬ 
rect  sales  efforts  in  a  jxisitive  and  creative 
way.  Box  1316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


WRITING  OR  EDITING  position.  Bachelor's 
Degrees  in  Journalism.  Political  Science. 
Some  political  reporting  experience;  1  year 
copy  desk  experience  includes  layout  and 
makeup.  Any  Zone.  Box  1387,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  EDITOR— Strong  background 
with  major  daily.  Sharp  writer,  editor.  Good 
at  interpreting  business,  economy  in  ever- 
day  language.  Box  1381,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORT  OF  KINGS.  Talented  J-Grad  with 
race  track  blood  seeks  position  of  horse 
racing  reporter  and  or  handicapper.  News 
writing  experience.  Any  Zone.  Box  1296. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MULTI-AWARD  WINNING  editor  with  tri¬ 
weekly  last  S'  z  years  seeks  new  challenge 
in  daily  field.  41  with  20  years  ability,  in¬ 
tegrity,  stability.  Daily  experience  as 
sports,  city,  managing  editor.  Box  1286, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN,  42,  conversant  all 
editorial  functions,  competent  swing  man, 
experienced  reporter  all  beats,  very  good 
ofr-beat,  human  interest.  Located  Zone  9, 
Box  10^,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  daily  newspaper  reporter 
looking  for  challenging  spot  on  quality  pub¬ 
lication  any  Zone.  J-grad,  26,  photographic 
skills.  Box  1319,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

AMBITIOUS  and  career-minded.  Excellent 
sales  record,  servicing,  layout,  copy  and 
promotion.  22  years  in  display  and  top 
management.  Area  9.  Box  1368,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN  available  for 
Zone  1,  2  or  3.  Age  30.  Experience  in¬ 
cludes  3  years  department  store  copywri¬ 
ter,  2  years  space  sales,  2  years  account 
executive  4A  agency.  Box  1388,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Aijdress  your  reply  to  the  box 
number  in  the  acJ,  c/o  Editor 
&  Publisher,  850  Third  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the 
number  of  clips  submitted  in 
response  to  an  ad.  Include 
only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila 
envelope.  Never  submit 
complete  newspapers  or 
magazines  unless  specifi¬ 
cally  called  for. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  return  of 
any  material  submitted  to  its 
advertisers.  Therefore  we 
suggest  that  you  never  send 
irreplacable  material. 

Editor  &  Publisher  cannot 
under  any  circumstances  di¬ 
vulge  the  name  or  address  of 
a  box  holder. 


ZONE  1  or  2.  Award-winning,  experienced 
reporter.  Available  immediately.  Box  1306, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEPENDABLE  sports  writer,  27,  8  years 
experience,  seeks  sports  editorship  10- 
50,000  PM.  or  baseball  desk-makeup 
combination  on  PM.  Enjoy  community  in¬ 
volvement,  strong  on  organization,  tight 
yet  lively  human  interest  writing;  extensive 
editing,  layout  experience.  Box  1281, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLEXIBLE,  hard-working  reporter,  24, 
seeks  position  Oregon.  Washington, 
weekly,  daily,  3V2  years  experience  general 
assignment,  city  hall,  photography,  layout. 
Box  1326,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

EDITING  OR  WRITING  POSITION  sought 
by  exceptionally  qualified  candidate,  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  overseas.  Former  cor¬ 
respondent  and  writer  for  TIME-LIFE, 
CBS,  UPl,  with  book  credits  and  national 
awards.  RejDorting  collected  by  major  uni¬ 
versities.  Daily  experience.  43  years  old. 
Former  president  of  major  international 
PR  firm.  Box  1250,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  3  years  experience,  J-Degree, 
seeks  quality  paper.  Experience  includes 
politics,  features,  photography  and  copy 
editing.  Anxious  for  chance  to  advance  to 
business,  science  or  cultural  trends  writer. 
Zones  1, 2,3,5.  Box  1291,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  REPORTER— 12  years  reporter; 
writer  covering  New  York  City  and  North 
Jersey.  5  years  an  editor.  Incisive  writing, 
skillful  heads,  captions,  editing,  makeup. 
Specialties;  investigative  news,  politics, 
features.  Strong  on  ideas,  issues.  In¬ 
terested  work  New  York  City,  North  Jersey 
or  vicinity.  Box  1324,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  33,  anxious  to 
move  into  management.  All  replies 
answered.  Box  1374,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  in  earnest  for  jxisition  with 
daily,  any  Zone.  Recent  J-graduate  with 
honors.  IVa  years  experience  (hard  news, 
features;  some  copy  editing)  with  large 
Zone  5  daily.  Resume,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences  and  clips  on  request.  Box  1357, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


VERSATILE  YOUNG  REPORTER-2  years 
experience,  daily  and  weekly,  hard  news 
and  features.  Proficient  in  all  government 
coverage.  J-Grad,  27.  dependable.  Seek 
university  area.  Free  clips  available.  Bernie 
Hayden,  4425  Faroe  PL,  Rockville.  Md. 


INSPIRED,  experienced  journalist,  24. 
dreams  of  small  daily  that  needs  me.  Will 
relocate.  A,  Levinson,  Rt.  1,  Marshall, 
Wise.  53559. 


HARDWORKING  veteran  newsman  now 
layout  editor  for  major  metro  seeks  return 
to  small  daily  or  weekly  as  editor  in  Area  1. 
Prefer  situation  leading  to  ownership.  Box 
1375,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR— Experienced  editor,  35, 
seeks  job  in  mainstream  as  news  editor.  13 
years  in  responsible  positions  with  prize¬ 
winning  weeklies  and  prestige  300.0(X)- 
circulation  paper  in  competitive  suburban 
Chicago  market.  Can  show  full  ac¬ 
complishments  in  person.  Box  1378, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SCIENCE  MEDICAL  WRITER 
Best  possible  qualifications  to  put  these 
popular  topics  into  readable  perspective. 
Clips  and  resume  to  prove  it.  Box  1377. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  REPORTER-Any  Zone,  any  sal¬ 
ary  considered.  J-grad,  6  years  broad  ex¬ 
perience,  30,000  daily.  Photo  ability.  Box 
1367,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  23,  seeks  work  with  daily  or 
weekly.  Reporting,  photography,  layout, 
production  and  editorial  experience.  Pro¬ 
fessional.  Roger  Friedman,  Box  4985,  Al¬ 
buquerque,  N.M.  87106. 


WIRE  EDITOR.  47,  on  metropolitan  Zone  3 
daily  would  like  to  switch  to  editorial  or 
column  writing.  Box  1353,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PAID  MY  DUES.  2  years  reporting,  editing, 
layout,  photography  for  small  daily.  Seek 
beginning  spot  on  larger  daily  or  editorship 
of  small  one.  Box  1384,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT/OUTDOORS  writ¬ 
er  will  settle  in  northeast  U.S.  Credentials 
include  travel  and  feature  experience  and 
book  on  overseas  sportfishing.  Applicant  is 
32,  married  and  eager  to  become  part  of 
an  energetic,  uncrowded  community.  Box 
1362,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  26,  2  years  with  40M  regional 
daily  covering  all  beats  in  city  of  15.0(X). 
seeks  position  in  or  near  an  urban  location. 
Zones  1  and  2.  Box  1351,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TALENTED  young  sports  writer  columnist 
with  a  bright-eyed  approach  needs  new 
start.  Pro,  college  experience  with  a 
37,000-  Midwestern  PM.  Someone  who 
knows  difference  between  1st  base  and 
Title  IX.  Damn  good.  BSJ  from  Medill. 
Portfolio.  Box  1371,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


CALL  (213)  657-1486  IF  YOU  NEED  A 
VETERAN  SPORTS  WRITER.  METRO  OR 
QUALITY  MEDIUM  PREFERRED. 


REPORTER  COPY  EDITOR.  22,  for  any 
newspaper  or  magazine  in  U.S.  Former 
editor  of  large  college  daily,  know  general, 
courts,  arts,  sports,  feature,  investigative. 
Honors  J-grad,  will  relocate  for  beginner's 
position.  Box  1372,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONNECTICUT  CAPITOL:  Experienced 
daily  reporter  (4  years)  will  represent  your 
news  organization  in  Hartford  on  freelance 
basis.  Covered  1973,  1975  sessions  and  all 
state  agencies.  Top  newspaper  references. 
Box  1352,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


TYPING  transcribing  combined  with 
editingart  production  for  expert  freelance 
assist— manuscripts,  camera-ready  copy, 
etc.  on  IBM  executive.  New  York  City. 
Phone  861-2937  PM  weekends,  or  Box 
1233,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PHOTOGRAPHER  REPORTER  for  Midwest 
daily  would  like  to  concentrate  on  photo¬ 
graphy.  Quality  camera,  darkroom  work. 
Any  Zone.  Box  1317,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


10  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  on  news  photo 
staffs.  Hard,  dedicated  worker.  Seek  per¬ 
manent  position  daily  any  Zone.  Now  in 
Florida.  P.  Morris,  (813)  922-7061.  AM. 


RIT  GRADUATE,  PJ  Major;  Public 
Relations;  Marketing  experience;  Zone  1, 
2.  7,  8.  9.  Resume  Portfolio;  Available 
now;  Box  1344,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  28,  3rd  year  on 
33,000  circulation  Midwest  daily,  6 
months  previous  experience  as  small 
weekly  editor,  seeks  challenging  return  to 
writing  and  editing  in  Public  Information  or 
PR.  Magna  BS  in  Journalism.  Extensive 
photo  experience  in  news,  features,  sports 
(including  NFL)  and  color.  Excellent 
graphics  ability.  Box  1358.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRODUCTION 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Remember  the  Bill  of  Rights 


before  the  bicentennial  year  runs  out  if 
everyone  takes  an  interest. 

In  the  early  ’40s  a  >rroup  of  newspaper 
people  formed  the  Zenker  Memorial 
Fund,  Inc.,  to  raise  money  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  suitable  museum  building  to  be 
l)uilt  on  the  >rreen  at  St.  Paul's  in  honor 
of  .American  journalistic  freedom  and 
Zenf^er’s  contribution  to  it. 


In  this  bicentennial  year  we  face  a  na¬ 
tional  disgrace  in  the  neglect  and  de¬ 
terioration  of  an  historic  site  designated 
by  many  as  the  “National  Shrine  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights.” 

It  is  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Eastchester, 
now  in  the  midst  of  an  industrial  area  in 
Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.  It  was  on  the  Vil¬ 
lage  Creen,  now  a  part  of  the  church¬ 
yard,  where  a  controversial  election 
was  held  in  17.‘I3  which  John  Peter 
Zenger  reported  as  a  fraud  in  his  Xeir 
York  Jouniall.  It  resulted  in  his  trial  and 
acquital  on  charges  of  seditious  libel 
against  the  Crown  laying  the  foundation 
for  our  free  press  guarantee  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

The  first  wooden  meeting  house  was 
built  there  1(?92-1699  and  adopted  the 
worship  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
1702.  The  present  stone  church  was 
completed  in  17(5.'). 

In  1941  the  church  building  was  re¬ 
stored  and  re-dedicated  as  a  memorial  to 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  especially  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  In  194.‘5,  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  President  Roosevelt — a  “James 
Roosevelt”  was  among  the  first  pew  hol¬ 
ders  and  the  President’s  mother  was  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  restoration — it  was  formally 
designated  a  “National  Historic  Site”  by 
the  National  Park  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

.A  plaque — one  of  a  half  dozen  on  the 
outer  walls  of  the  church  erected  by  the 
D.AR,  Sons  of  the  .American  Revolution, 
Colonial  Dames,  and  others — placed  by 
the  Park  Service  states  the  building 
“served  for  a  time  as  Hessian  troop 
quarters  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
completed  about  1790.  It  has  been  re¬ 
stored  to  its  appearance  at  that  date.  It 
is  one  of  the  fine  surviving  architectural 
monuments  of  the  renaissance  revival  in 
our  country.  On  the  town  green  was  held 
the  election  of  Oct.  29,  17.‘5.‘5,  famous  for 
its  connection  with  the  patriotic  printer, 
John  Peter  Zenger.” 

Because  of  this  history  and  dedication, 
some  people  believe  the  Park  Service 
contributes  financially  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  church  and  grounds.  That  is 
not  the  case. 

The  Rev.  .A.  O.  Lott,  vicar  since  last 
November,  tells  us  the  church  receives 
no  suppoit  from  the  Park  Service  nor 
from  the  Episcopal  diocese.  The  active 
congregation  of  the  church  is  about  4.'), 
he  says,  and  there  is  a  “small  endow¬ 
ment”  from  individual  contributions  in 
the  past  which  helps  to  provide  one  gar¬ 
dener. 

Rev.  Lott  says  the  church  building  is 
in  active  need  of  repair.  Only  half  of  the 
cemetery  area  is  maintained.  Most  of  it 
is  overgrown  with  weeds  and  many  head 
stones  have  been  over-turned  or  broken. 
The  retaining  stone  wall  along  the 
street,  (Columbus  .Ave.)  has  disinteg¬ 
rated  and  parts  of  it  lie  along  the  curb. 

A  plaque  erected  by  the  Bronx  chapter 


of  the  D.AR  in  1921  says:  “In  memory  of 
the  patriots  of  the  .American  Revolution 
who  lie  buried  in  this  churchyard.”  -A 
dozen  are  named. 

.As  we  said,  this  national  historic 
monument  borders  on  a  disgrace  for  the 
.American  people  who  are  now  exhibiting 
great  pride  in  their  past  and  bicenten¬ 
nial. 

Rev.  Lott  says  the  financial  problem  is 
caused  by  the  separation  of  church  and 
state — the  U.S.  government  will  not 
fund  the  restoration  and  operation  of 
the  “shrine”  because  it  is  an  active  epis¬ 
copal  church  and  services  are  still  con¬ 
ducted  there  every  Sunday  morwing. 

He  says,  however,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  willing  to  take  ovei’  the 
property  and  the  church  is  willing  to 
transfer  it  but  it  recjuires  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  do  that  and  make  it  a  museum. 

Congressman  Richai'd  Ottinger  of 
Westchester  County  is  pursuing  this 
idea  but,  according  to  his  press  secre¬ 
tary,  P'rank  Nardozzi,  is  not  committed 
to  one  course  of  action.  There  are  several 
options. 

Because  it  is  carried  as  an  historic  site 
on  the  Federal  Register  there  is  a 
chance  of  getting  matching  funds  foi‘  its 
care  but  the  congregation  is  so  small  it 
limits  the  amounts  available.  There  is 
also  the  idea  of  forming  a  non-profit 
foundation  of  church  people,  members  of 
the  press,  etc.,  to  raise  funds  and  ad¬ 
minister  it. 

It  seems  to  us  the  only  sensible  and 
practical  course  is  for  Congress  to  pass 
enabling  legislation  that  will  permit  the 
Park  Service  to  take  it  over  and  operate 
the  site  as  a  national  monument,  the 
same  as  the  Washington  monument.  We 
are  told  that  New  A’ork  Senators  Javits 
and  Buckley  are  also  interested  in  the 
problem. 

Our  plea  here  is  for  the  nation’s  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  publishers  to  carry  the 
message  to  their  representatives  in 
Congress  to  push  through  the  enabling 
legislation  in  a  hurry.  It  could  be  done 


World  War  II  interrupted,  but  the 
committee  including  .Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger  of  the  \eiv  York  Tioim, 
Edwin  S.  Friendly  of  the  Xeir  York  Sun, 
Roy  Howard  of  Scripi)s-Howard  and  the 
Xeu'  York  World-Teley ra  m ,  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  of  the  Jon  rnal  and 
America  u,  F.  M.  F'lynn  of  the  Xeirs, 
Howard  Davis  and  .A.  Y.  .Miller  of  the 
Herald  Tribune,  etc.,  raised  in  excess  of 
$4.5,000  between  1941  and  19.5:5.  The  late 
James  Wright  Brown  of  Editok  &  Pru 
I.ISHKK  was  [u-esident  of  the  drive. 

Difficulties  arose  with  the  Episcopal 
diocese  about  perpetual  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  memorial  should  it 
be  build  so  the  whole  project  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  large  dioiama  about  Zenger 
which  was  built  by  the  National  Park 
Service  with  the  collected  funds  and  in¬ 
stalled  in  195.‘5  at  the  Federal  Bldg.,  New 
York  City,  at  Wall  and  .Nassau  Streets. 

It  was  on  that  site  that  Washington 
took  the  oath  of  office  as  President  .Aj)ril 
:50,  1789  and  also  on  that  site  Zenger  had 
been  imprisoned  for  nine  months. 

In  1941  the  .American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  in  a  formal  resolu¬ 
tion  endorsed  the  creation  of  a  memoi'ial 
to  the  Bill  of  Rights  at  St.  Paul’s  Church 
and  urged  the  suppoit  of  its  member¬ 
ship.  The  same  resolution  was  later  pas¬ 
sed  by  the  .American  Newsjiaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  .Association,  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  .Association,  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  .Association,  the  Na¬ 
tional  F5ditorial  .Association,  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Newspaper  Publishers  -Association 
and  more  than  a  dozen  state  press  as¬ 
sociations. 

If  it  was  a  good  idea  then  it  is  a  better 
idea  now  in  this  bicentennial  year.  Lets 
rescue  and  preserve  this  national  shrine 
to  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  freedom  of  the 
press  by  urging  members  of  Congress  to 
quickly  pass  the  enabling  legislation 
permitting  the  National  Parks  Service 
to  restore  it  and  maintain  St.  Paul’s 
Church  in  a  manner  to  make  all  -Ameri¬ 
cans  proud. 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD  REPORTERS  Carl  West,  left,  and  Dan  Thomasson  discuss  their  findings  with  Chairman  Charles  A. 
Vanik.  D-Ohio,  right,  of  the  House  subcommittee  charged  with  overseeing  the  Medicaid  and  Medicare  programs. 


On  the  trail  of  scandal 


R(M(lors  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers— and  the 
U.S.  Congress— have  been  jolted  by  a  continuing 
series  of  stories  taglined:  "The  Health  Care  Scandal." 

The  stories,  dug  out  by  Scripps-Howard's 
Washington-based  investigative  team  of  Dan 
Thomasson  and  Carl  West,  detail  how  fraud  and 
abuse  are  eating  $3  billion  a  year  out  of  the  combined 
$30  billion  cost  of  the  nation's  two  major  health  care 
programs.  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

Roaming  the  nation  for  much  of  the  year,  reporters 
Thomasson  and  West  outlined  the  scope  of  the 
scandal  in  shocking  reports  that  showed; 

•  Evidence  that  the  Chicago  underworld  had 
muscled  into  the  Medicaid  program,  fleecing  it  of 
taxpayer  money  intended  to  help  the  poor. 

•  A  Federal  grand  jury  in  New  York  was  probing 
allegations  that  150  medical  practitioners  were 
bilking  Medicaid  of  nearly  $5  million  a  year. 

•  In  Miami,  some  laboratories  in  league  with 
unscrupulous  physicians  were  doubling  and  tripling 
their  Medicare  and  Medicaid  fees. 


•  In  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia,  some  nursing 
homes  were  appropriating  the  $25  a  month  in  Federal 
funds  the  law  says  every  indigent  patient  must  get  for 
his  personal  use. 

•  Perhaps  worst  of  all,  their  continuing  investiga¬ 
tion  showed  an  appalling  lack  of  Federal  and  state 
policing  of  the  programs  and  a  pattern  of  leniency 
toward  those  who  were  caught  cheating  or  abusing 
them. 

In  large  part  as  a  result  of  their  digging.  Congres¬ 
sional  hearings  into  the  scandal  are  under  way  and 
bills  have  been  introduced  to  create  an  inspector 
general  for  the  two  programs  and  to  create  a  new 
fraud  and  abuse  section  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  are  proud  of  report¬ 
ers  Thomasson  and  West  and  of  their  enterprising 
work  which  reflects  the  Scripps-Howard  motto: 

"Give  light  and  the  people  will  find  their  own  way.' 
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